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CANE RIDGE AND CHRISTIAN UNITY 


SAMUEL MCCREA CAVERT* 


a railway ticket, you were presented with a card which read, “Is 

this journey really necessary?” The same question occurred to 
me when Dr. Montgomery asked me if I would come from New 
York for the dedication at Cane Ridge. I quickly decided that for 
me this trip was a “must.” In coming to Cane Ridge I feel that I 
am making no ordinary journey but a devout pilgrimage. For it is 
not for Disciples of Christ alone that this old meeting house stands 
as an historic shrine. Christians of every name who are concerned 
for the unity of the church must think of Cane Ridge with reverent 
gratitude. In this day when interest in Christian unity is much more 
widespread we need to be reminded that here, more than 150 years 
ago, a voice was raised for the union of divided churches—a voice 
so clear and prophetic that in some respects it has not yet been sur- 
passed. 

When the story of a United Church is some day written, I have 
no doubt that the name of Barton W. Stone will stand in the fore- 
front of its American pioneers. In a time of bitter religious con- 
troversies he sounded a clarion appeal for a point of view more 
worthy of those who professed loyalty to the same Christ. In a time 
of complacent sectarianism his outlook took in the whole body of 
Christ’s people. He protested against what he aptly called the spirit 
of “partyism.” His plea for Christians “who differ in opinion to live 
together in love and union” we still need to hear and heed. His in- 
sistence that a common relation to Christ makes the fellowship and 
unity of all Christians a spiritual imperative goes to the very heart 
of what we today think of as the ecumenical movement. 

In the spirit of Barton W. Stone let us consider the problem of 
unity as it confronts us now. That there has been real progress dur- 
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ing the century and a half since his day there can be no doubt. The 
tiny acorn which he planted has become—if not a mighty oak—a 
considerable sapling! In his generation Christians were zealous to 
prove that other denominations than their own were wrong and to 
combat that wrongness. It was an era of controversy. A succeeding 
generation recognized that other denominations than one’s own had 
insights that ought not to be lost. So there was an era of toleration. 
Then came a generation that was ready to join hands with other 
churches in common endeavors. This introduced an era of co- 
operation. It is this era that we are living in. The question which 
our age must now face is whether we are to move on beyond co- 
operation to an era of union. 

In this development from conflict to fellowship Barton W. 
Stone’s spiritual descendants have had an honored role. During the 
forty years in which I have been associated with the movement of 
interdenominational cooperation, I have had a special opportunity 
to see, and be grateful for, the part that the Disciples of Christ have 
played. I have come to think of them both as historic forerunners 
and as contemporary stalwarts in the entire program. In this con- 
nection I am tempted to personal reminiscences of those of your 
brotherhood who have been a great inspiration to me—from Peter 
Ainslie to Riley Montgomery—but the number of those whom I 
would have to mention is so great that I dare not start. 

The right point at which to begin any discussion of Christian 
unity, for today and tomorrow, is to recognize the unity which we 
already have. In the deepest sense of the term, unity is not an ideal 
which we formulate and then set out to achieve. It is a present 
spiritual reality grounded in the nature of God. It is something 
which actually exists—not because of what we have planned or 
done but because of what God has done through Christ. All who 
are united to Him are thereby united to the other members of His 
family, whether they recognize the family connection or not. So in 
its ultimate meaning we do not create Christian unity—we can only 
express it. We seek to act as one, because we truly are one at the 
deepest level of Christian experience. 

This unity which we possess by virtue of a common relation to 
Christ is not merely a matter of human gregariousness or good- 
natured sentiment. There is a basic unity of faith and conviction. 
You can see this, in spite of all our differences, if you compare the 
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Christian interpretation of life, in whatever denomination, with the 
secular interpretation of life. By “secular” I mean that view which 
presumes to explain everything without any reference to God and 
without any awareness of the significance of Christ for the world. 
At this decisive point all Christians, however separated in other 
respects, stand together on the same side. There is, indeed, a divid- 
ing line but it is not between one group of Christians and another 
group of Christians. The dividing line is between those who believe 
and those who do not believe that God is the sovereign reality of 
the universe and that in Jesus Christ He has entered into human life 
for man’s redemption. 

This unity which we already have comes to organized expression 
in the ecumenical movement of today. It is a movement, we have 
to admit, which is not yet widely understood or appreciated. Prob- 
ably the average layman has hardly even heard of the word ecu- 
menical. The average pastor, absorbed in the responsibilities of his 
parish, is likely to assume that ecumenical concerns can be left to 
a few officials who have interdenominational and international con- 
tacts and who “like that sort of thing.” To both layman and pastor 
“ecumenical” too often suggests something in the ecclesiastical stra- 
tosphere rather than a down-to-earth aspect of his Christian life. 

Insofar as this is true, the ecumenical movement is not yet of 
great practical consequence. If it is not significant to the members 
of a church in Lexington, Kentucky, it is not significant at all. For, 
as G. K. Chesterton once pithily remarked, “Nothing is real until 
it is local.” 

But I am convinced that the ecumenical movement has direct and 
momentous meaning for every local church. The reason for this is 
that it enlarges the very meaning of membership in the church. The 
ecumenical movement has come into being not because of clever 
organizers or promoters, but because Christians in our time are 
making a new discovery of the church in some of its vital aspects. I 
suggest three ways in which the ecumenical movement enriches the 
idea of what it means to belong to the church. 

For one thing, the ecumenical movement relates the members of 
any church to a world-wide church. They begin to see themselves 
as part of a great fellowship which is more than local, more than 
American, more than western, which reaches around the globe and 
embraces men and women of every nation and race and culture. 
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This is made visible in the fact that the World Council of Churches 
includes 165 different denominations in 50 countries of all five con- 
tinents. This is something new. Our century is the first in which 
there has been a world Christian community. This is what the late 
Archbishop Temple even called “the great new fact of our time.” — 

Is it not a tremendous thing that at a time when most people are 
cynical about the possibility of any world society, the Christian - 
Church has actually become a world-wide community, at least in 
embryo, relating millions of men and women to each other at the — 
deepest spiritual level of their lives. We must, of course, guard | 
against making too sweeping a claim for it as it now stands. The 
nationalistic spirit and the racialistic spirit still compete with the 
ecumenical spirit, but not all their excesses have been able to pre- 
vent the rise of a world-wide church. Through the ecumenical 
movement, every local congregation can be a conscious part of this 
world fellowship. 

For a second thing, the ecumenical movement enlarges the mean- 
ing of church membership by relating a congregation to other his- 
toric branches of Christianity. Some of them are as new as the 
Bantu Presbyterian Church of South Africa, formed only a few 
years ago. Others are as old as the churches of Jerusalem and An- 
tioch, which trace an existence back to New Testament times. Some 
of them are as simple in worship and structure as the Quakers; oth- 
ers have as elaborate a liturgy and hierarchy as the Eastern Ortho- 
dox. Some of them—like the Coptic Church of Egypt or the Mar 
Thoma Church of India, for example—seem so strange that we find 
it difficult to understand them. When, however, we begin to realize 
that they have kept the lamp of Christian faith burning through the 
centuries in the midst of non-Christian environments, and even 
anti-Christian pressures, we are less impressed by their strangeness 
than by their Christian witness. They are in the World Council not 
just because of an amiable desire to take in everybody, but because 
we perceive that in these churches, too, the Holy Spirit has been at 
work. We begin to discover that the things in which we differ are 
the things of lesser moment and that what we hold in common— 
our faith in Christ—is of transcendent importance. Thus the ecu- 
menical movement helps every Christian to say, with fuller mean- 
ing, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the communion of 
saints.” 


For a third thing, the ecumenical movement relates the local 
church to a united and world-wide effort to bring Christian influ- 
ence to bear on the complex problems of society. It does not reflect 
the kind of pietism which can separate personal faith and morality 
from responsibility for the character of the civilization in which we 
are to live. George McLeod, of the Iona Community in Scotland, 
has even said that the ecumenical movement might almost be de- 
fined as the churches trying to learn together what it means to af- 
firm the Lordship of Christ over all of life. 

This is not a point of view which it is easy for a local parish, 
standing alone, to maintain. It is always tempted to become so pre- 
occupied with its own members that it lacks a deep sense of mis- 
sion to the community at large and to the world. But without that 
sense of mission it misses the great apostolic note. That sense of 
mission must include the permeating of all our social and cultural 
forces with the spirit of Christ. As Alan Walker of Australia has 
recently suggested, when our Lord bade us to “Go into all the 
world” he surely was thinking in more than geographical terms. He 
was, in effect, saying to us: “Go into the world of economics, go 
into the world of politics, go into the world of international affairs, 
and preach the gospel.” To this kind of world mission the local 
church can feel itself vitally related as a part of the ecumenical 
movement. 

All that we have said thus far refers to a unity which we already 
have, or at least may have, within the present framework of our 
denominational patterns. It is reflected in our increasing processes 
of working together with common purposes in common tasks. But 
is this our goal, or must we go on to raise a question about the 
denominational system itself? Are we to think of our present struc- 
ture of separated and wholly independent denominations as an ade- 
quate fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer for the oneness of His people? 
With Barton W. Stone we must answer No. 

As the Evanston Assembly of the World Council pointed out, 
there is a painful contradiction between the unity-in-Christ which 
we all profess as Christians and the disunity which we all practice 
as churches. We dare not gloss this over. The fundamental concern, 
of course, must always be our unity of spirit, rather than a unity of 
organization. But no spirit is going to seem real or powerful so long 
as it is disembodied. If the world is really to believe in the oneness 
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of Christ’s people, that oneness must somehow become visible. And 
this means some form of embodiment, some coherent structure. 
Otherwise that oneness is needlessly obscured from the world. 

Our discussions of church union are usually carried on at too 
low a level. We often create the impression that we are interested in 
it only for the sake of efficient administration, or even bigness in 
itself. But the true concern for unity goes to the very heart of the 
gospel and to the very center of our faith. The great reason for the 
unity of the church is that the world desperately needs to know the 
power of Christ to unite all mankind in a fellowship of love. But 
how can we convince a divided world that Christ can thus reconcile 
and unite unless we can first demonstrate that uniting power in the 
life of the church itself? It is this consideration which should pre- 
vent us from being satisfied with the measure of unity that we have 
attained. It is this consideration which should make us grateful that 
the witness of Cane Ridge still lives. 


BARTON WARREN STONE (1772-1844): A NEW TYPE 
ON A NEW FRONTIER 


By 


Howarp Extmo SHort 


& CENTURY and a quarter ago, Barton Warren Stone, writing 
on the nature of the ministry said, 


When the church is satisfied that any person is called 
of God to preach the Gospel, it is their duty to encourage 
and forward him to the work. This they may do by 
their presbytery, as representatives of the church, as is 
common in the Presbyterian government; or they may 
do it in a church capacity, as is done by the Independent 
and Baptist churches. 


| Stone was not a Baptist; he had been a Presbyterian. By this 
1e, 1827, the Presbyterians were sure he was not one of them. The 
uble had come about when Stone and four other ministers in the 
nod of Kentucky had withdrawn from their respective presbyteries 
1803, and founded one of their own, the Springfield Presbytery. 
incerning the attitude of the Synod toward this action Stone wrote: 


To suspend us for constituting a separate presbytery, is 
| not this to cut off at a blow every minister since the 
Reformation? 


The view of Stone was that the Westminster Confession of Faith 
ould be open to continual scrutiny by the believer, and that the 
rms of Procedure provided the privilege of such action. Presby- 
ies, synods, general assemblies were all considered to be voluntary 
owships, and not co-authoritative with scripture, as Stone looked 
‘k on the 1803 procedures, in 1827. Ordination by a presbytery 
s not a mutual agreement in doctrine and principle between the 
ididate and the members of the Presbytery, in Stone’s thinking. 
he wrote: 


In all this, the church confers no power, human or di- 
vine; but only the privilege of exercising the power and 
authority, which they believe he has received from God, 
in that particular society. This privilege, the church may 
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recall; the candidate may forfeit or voluntarily resign. 
But neither the refusal of the church, his own forfeiture, 
or resignation of that particular privilege, can disannull 
the original call of God, or the obligation of the candi- 
date to obey. (Italics mine) 


In November, 1826, as a preacher in an independent Chris| 
church in Georgetown, Kentucky, Stone began the publication of 
Christian Messenger, which appeared monthly, when he was abl 
produce it. The fourth issue began a series entitled History of 
Christian Church. After two articles, the last four appeared as | 
Eistory of the Christian Church in the West. Under this title, | 
six articles have been reprinted by The C ollege of the Bible Quart 
as a 53 page booklet. (Vol. XXXIII, No. 1, January, 1956, Lexi 
ton, Kentucky. ) 


The re-publication of these articles prompts further references 
Stone’s life and work. Two years earlier a rather definitive study 
William Garrett West appeared under the title, Barton Warren S to 
Early American Advocate of Christian Unity (The Disciples of Ch: 
Historical Society, Nashville, 1954). In the introduction to ¢ 
book, Dean Luther A. Weigle says of Stone: “He was a ‘grass roc 
practitioner of Christian unity rather than a debater about it.” T 
is no doubt a reference to the action of Stone and five others Vv 
signed The Last Will and Testament of the Springfield Presbyte 
in June 1804, and similar later action of Stone in an undenominatior 
cooperative, direction. 


Barton Warren Stone was born near Port Tobacco, Maryla 
December 24, 1772. Obviously, his childhood was spent in a ti 
of social upheaval. In the midst of the American Revolution, 
widowed mother took her large family of children to the frontier 
the Dan River, near the Virginia-North Carolina border. In la 
life he wrote of the life-long feelings he retained of the patric 
speeches on liberty, of the mingled sorrow and pride evoked by + 
departure of his brothers for the battle, and of the way even 1 
mention of the word Tory, affected him. 


Stone had a long, difficult time in coming to religious maturi 
His early boyhood days in Pittsylvania County, Pennsylvania, saw t 
Anglican church, of which his mother was a member, closed, becat 
the Scotch-Irish community suspected all such as being English sy, 
pathizers. But there was no lack of religious services. These we 
all of the revivalistic sort. In his first full-time pastorate, years lat 
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: was to lead the most famous of all such frontier revivals, the one 
Cane Ridge, in Kentucky, in 1801. His own struggle must have 
nvinced him of the necessity or the possibility of such a procedure. 
Religious conflict was present in this early situation since the 
vivalists had opposite views of their purpose. The Methodists were 
minian in theology, and they preached a “whosoever will” message. 
pss than ten percent of the population belonged to any church. The 
,ture of things to come was depicted so vividly that many a sinner 
»s converted, being assured that the choice of heaven or hell was up 
him. 
. The Baptists were Calvinistic (Stone mentions Samuel Harris, 
sitton Lane and S. Cantrell), emphasizing obedience to God’s will 
nd Christian ethics as a sign of one’s election. They called the 
ethodists “the locusts of the Apocalypse.” Stone gave mental assent 
their preaching, and was impressed by their practice of immersion. 
1e total effect of the conflict between the groups however, was to 
Scourage Stone’s daily prayer and his search for a satisfying re- 
jous experience. He gave up praying, and began to engage in “the 
uthful sports of the day.” 
| At this moment, the father’s legacy was divided among the chil- 
,en, and the fifteen year old Barton decided to use his share in secur- 
iz a liberal education, and to point toward a career in law. But the 
ich for religion was not to be laid aside for long. 
i February 1, 1790, Stone entered the academy at Guilford, N. C., 
iducted by Dr. David Caldwell. He planned to sleep six or seven 
lurs a night and to study the rest of the time. Religion got in the 
ly almost immediately. 
i! James McGready, a powerful Presbyterian preacher had just con- 
‘cted a revival there, and some thirty converted students held a daily 
jayer meeting. In order to hew to the previously chosen line, Stone 
sociated with the students who cast “their jests at the pious.” His 
"iscience made him extremely uncomfortable, as a result. Only a 
‘\rmy day prevented his decision to leave the school. 
4 Then James McGready returned to the campus. His admoni- 
‘ns to flee from the wrath to come seemed to Stone to be directed 
ili him. McGready won. Stone resolved to “seek religion.” For 
thre than a year he tried to fit the pattern of the day—to become 
Wiscious of the presence of the regenerating Spirit which brings 
out repentance. Finally, a sermon on, ‘God is love,” preached by 
@illiam Hodge brought the understanding he needed. He confessed 
' sins to God, and spent the rest of his life serving him. 
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In 1793, Barton Stone became a candidate for the Presbyte: 
ministry, in the Orange Presbytery, North Carolina. He begar 
study under the direction of William Hodge. Now further tro 
was in store. He was given a book written by Herman Witsiu: 
Dutch theologian, which “explained” how the one God is equally v 
shipped as Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Stone had never read ' 
ology, and the Trinity became “an incomprehensible mystery” to h 
until he read a treatise by Isaac Watts which he understood | 
accepted. 

Stone seems to have been an unlikely candidate for licensure, 
this is only partially true. The examination of candidates before 
Orange Presbytery was conducted by the Rev. Henry Patillo, y 
sympathized more with Watts than with Witsius, and he led St 
quickly over the hurdle of the Trinity. 

There now followed another year of despair, sickness and | 
certainty. As a teacher in a Methodist academy at Washington, ( 
he attended Methodist ministers’ meetings, and also kept close t 
near-by Presbyterian minister. The spring of 1796 found him ag 
before the Orange Presbytery, where he was licensed. He was 
pointed to “ride and preach” in the lower part of North Carolina, | 
the year found him also in Florida, Virginia, Tennessee and Kentuc 

It was in the latter state that he was to do his most signific. 
work, and to assume the positions of thought and action that were 
Produce one wing of the current movement known as the Discit 
of Christ. 

Through the Presbytery of Transylvania, the Churches at Cz 
Ridge and Concord, Bourbon County, Kentucky, called Stone to 
their pastor, late in 1798. By this time he had preached for them t 
years, except for time out for a trip south, and a visit to his moth 
He now faced the prospect of ordination as a Presbyterian, and 1 
earlier theological problems forced themselves upon him again. 

The actual ordaining council was without incident. The ust 
question was asked: “Do you receive and adopt the Confession 
Faith, as containing the system of doctrine taught in the Bible 
Stone’s unusual answer was, “I do, as far as I see it consistent wi 
the word of God,” but no objection was raised and he was ordaine 
This question shows that doubt was present in his mind, although 
wrote later that, “at that time I believed and taught, that manki: 
were so totally depraved that they could do nothing acceptable to Gc 


till his Spirit . . . had quickened, enlightened and regenerated t 
heart.” 
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The Cane Ridge revival provided the answers to some of Stone’s 


 lestions. The extraordinary physical phenomena were not remem- 

red as necessary signs of conversion in the later independent 
: : re 

urches, but they did point out the ability of man to act and to make 

i cisions. Afterward, 


The distinguishing doctrine preached by us was that 


It God loved the world—the whole world—and sent his 


Son to save them, on condition that they believed in 
him; that the gospel was the means of salvation, but 
that this means would never be effectual to this end un- 
tile believed and obeyed by us; that God required us to 
\ believe in his Son, and had given us sufficient evidence 


Stk; in his Word to produce faith in us, if attended to by us; 

that sinners were capable of understanding and believ- 
d ing this testimony, and of acting upon it by coming to 
mt) the saviour and obeying him, and from him obtaining 


ti salvation and the Holy Spirit. 
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‘4’ ~The Cane Ridge meeting was called by the Presbyterian ministers 


: Methodists and Baptists joined in full fellowship. Ministers of 
faiths preached. They “engaged in singing the same songs of 
‘ise, all united in prayer, all preached the same things—free salva- 
i urged upon all by faith and repentance.” 

Church fellowship had been on the basis of the acceptance of the 


sCoe doctrinal views. It may be said that these early nineteenth cen- 


y revivals were conducted on that basis also, but new lines were 
wn. In each denomination there were those who were called Cal- 
ists, believing in election and the inability of man to act in his own 
lalf. The revivalists were considered Arminian, believing that faith 
‘| repentance were available to all, and that man must act to receive 
id’s blessing. 

Stone loved these signs of unity: 


{ 


e th 


son 


if The doctrine preached by all was simple, and nearly the 


same. Free and full salvation to every creature was 


Al proclaimed. All faith in the gospel, and obedience to 
A it, as the way of life. All appeared deeply impressed 
a with the ruined state of sinners, and were anxious for 
ot their salvation. The spirit of partyism, and party dis- 

tinctions, were apparently forgotten. The doctrines of 
al former controversy were not named; no mention was 
: 


made of eternal unconditional election, reprobation, or 
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fatality. The spirit of love, peace, and union, were re- 
vived. You might have seen the various sects engaged 
in the same spirit, praying, praising, and communing 
together, and the preachers in the lead. Happy days! 
Joyful seasons of refreshment from the presence of the 
Lord! 


Some people never got beyond the external phenomena o 
revivals. “Signs,” physical excitement, were to be required as evic 
of the presence of the Spirit. Stone made no such emphasis i 
future. Others were soon caught in the web of doctrinal state | 
of the new religion. Stone avoided creedal statements of fait] 
tests of fellowship. Even the valid interest in the conversion o 
sinners did not claim first attention with Stone. It was the visio 
the unity of existing Christians in one body that Stone took 
from Cane Ridge. 

Kentucky was the new frontier, and Stone was a new ty 
preacher who was not satisfied to be a Presbyterian, Methodis: 
Baptist. He just wanted to be a Christian. 


t this point a neutral historian is called for. A brief digress 
therefore may be permitted. Probably the majority of the pre 
day Disciples of Christ, who generally call their local congregat 
Christian Churches, feel that Stone’s hopes were at least part 
realized. This church much prefers to be called a Brotherhood < 
“communion.” Current writing in the church has a good portior 
material which disclaims any characteristics of a denomination. Ot! 
may admit similarities, but they are likely to be disowned by 
“New Testament Christians.” 

On the other hand, the churches which existed before Stone 
gan his work, now readily accept the Disciples of Christ, locally 
in the wider circles, as a sister denomination. They see all the cha 
teristics of a separate body in the Disciples which they themse 
possess. They do not feel any less Christian than the “Christiar 
Indeed, one finds some in nearly every church body who feel that t 
are the “only Christians.” So, the “Christians” who feel unique 
their “New Testament Christianity” are thought to be farther ay 
from the truth than the Disciples of Christ who will fellowship v 
the various denominations. 

These are matters that cannot be resolved in this discussion ab 
Stone. The best that can be done is to tell the rest of his story, | 
leave an analysis of the events and their ultimate consequences as 
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Barton W. Stone and his confreres were not long satisfied with 
eir Springfield Presbytery, organized in 1803. Having claimed “to 
ke the Bible alone as the only standard of faith, practice and discip- 
ie,” Stone wrote later, “it was frequently cast up to us that we were 
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a ters and people throughout the bounds of the Synod of 


| much a party as others, having assumed a party name, the Spring- 
old presbytery.” 


So, they met at Cane Ridge, June 28, 1804 and: “agreed to cast 
f our assumed name, and power, and to sink into the general body 
christians, taking no other name than christians.” This proposal 


ns announced in The Last Will and Testament of the Springfield 
itresbytery, referred to above. This document became the first of 


ree in which the best early statements of the positions of the whole 
sciples movement are to be found. 


Efforts of the 1804 General Assembly of the Presbyterian 


wurch to reconcile the differences with this little body of Christians 


ich now disclaimed any organizational relationship with them, were 
no avail. It is interesting to note, however, that Stone, Robert 
irshall, John Dunlavy, and John Thompson “attended the call of 


ests committee with the Synod at Danville, October 1804.” They 
tt}wered the questions put to them and ended with this proposal. 


Notwithstanding we conceive we can propose a method 
of accommodation, which, with the divine blessing, will 
heal the division, which subsists between both the minis- 


Kentucky, as follows: 


by 

1. Let us remember that all Christians are one in 
at Christ, members of his body, partakers of his nature 
ly and heirs of the kingdom: Therefore they have no 


power over one another to cut off, exclude, or unite. 
: 2, Let us pray for more of the uniting, cementing spirit. 


iat 3. Treat differences in lesser matters with christian 


t charity and mutual forbearance, and bend our united 


que? force in the common cause. 
i | 4. Give up care of the church to God by constant fer- 


vent prayer—counsel, advice, admonish, reprove, 
comfort and strengthen one another as necessity may 


nab require, in the spirit of love and meekness. Then 


ri, 4 will be accomplished that saying, that of the rest 


1 durst no man join himself to them. 


Ls 


Nothing came of this proposal. In due season, Richard McNer 
and John Dunlavy, signers of the Last Will and Testament, “w 
ensnared to their ruin” by the Shaker movement which came i 
Kentucky. Robert Marshall and John Thompson returned to 
Presbyterian church. S. Westerfield and H. Andrews, two ot 
early leaders, joined the Methodists. Only David Purviance, | 
first man to be ordained by the new movement, remained with Sto 

Stone wrote in 1827 that, “the loss of these brethren we grea 
lamented,” but that, “from that time we have lived in peace z 
harmony among ourselves . . . (and) our numbers from a hand 
have swelled to many thousands.” 

In the years that followed, Alexander Campbell (1788-1866) 
Scotch-Irish immigrant to Washington County, Pennsylvania, 
1809, following the coming of his father, Thomas Campbell, two ye 
earlier, was destined to be the outstanding leader and organizer 
the Disciples of Christ. By August, 1830, the little flock which t 
withdrawn from the Presbyterian church and formed the Christ 
Association of Washington (Pa.), had been in and out of the Redst« 
Baptist Association, in the Mahoning Baptist Association (Ohi 
and had so captivated the latter body that they voted its dissoluti 

The “Reforming Baptists” of the Campbell group came to K 
tucky, and southern Ohio, where they met the “Christians,” of Ston 
group. They discovered their similarities. In due season, the chu: 
of which Stone was minister in Georgetown, Kentucky, and a chu 
of the Campbell tradition at Great Crossing, four miles away, cal 
a meeting of both groups for Christmas week, 1831. This led tc 
meeting on New Year’s Day, 1832, in Lexington, after which Stc 
wrote in his Christian Messenger that, “we are happy to announce 
our brethren, and to the world, the union of Christians in fact in ¢ 
country.” 

This union was no more and no less than the attending peo 
wished to make it. Ecclesiastical machinery was non-existent. T 
men present, one from each side, John Smith and John Rogers, w 
asked to ride among the churches and urge them to unite. Many « 
so. Stone was enthusiastic about future prospects that all churcl 
in the two groups would unite, for “they all profess the same faith 
they all reject human creeds and confession— . . . they all prof 
the same one Lord, the Son of God, and Saviour of sinners . . . th 
all profess the same one immersion.” 

Something should be said here about Stone’s specific ideas 
the name, and on baptism. As early as 1804, Stone was convince 
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1: 
at the name Christian was enough, for a church or a person. Henry 
\attillo, he who led Stone over the theological hurdles at licensure 
ne, had put the idea in his mind. Also, Rice Haggard, who later 
ined Stone in Kentucky, wrote a pamphlet advocating The Sacred 
tport of the Christian Name, which clinched the decision. 


», As the years went on, local churches most often followed Stone’s 
,0ice of a name, while Campbell’s preference of “Disciples of Christ” 
4 more scriptural became a more common group name for the whole 
iydy of churches. 


Following the accepted method of reading the scripture inde- 
ndently of former doctrines or creedal positions, Stone writes that, 
| number of us . . . had received the conviction that immersion was 
“2 Apostolic mode of baptism, and that believers were the only 
.,»per subjects of it.”” This view was fully shared by Campbell. There 
jiS not agreement on the time element. Stone wrote, “It was unani- 
tisusly agreed that every brother and sister should act according to 
(tir faith; that we should not judge one another for being baptized, 
ij; for not being baptized in this mode.” 

i), They preached believers’ baptism, by immersion, to members and 
(jn-members, so that Stone could write in 1827, “There is not one in 
(0 among us who has not been immersed.” The ministers didn’t all 
ywree. Some were “dissatisfied that their congregations were sub- 
yitting to this ordinance.’’ Others were so sure of its validity that 


ity demanded it of everyone. Stone’s primary interest in unity made 
in believe that oneness was possible, if the brethren would love one 
(Bher. 

“| The last article in the history series which Stone printed in the 
yristian Messenger closes: 


We are yet warmly opposed and spoken against every- 
' where. We trust in the living God, and labor to be ac- 

cepted of him not doubting but that on the ground we 
now occupy, the whole church of God on earth will ulti- 
mately settle. 


Se 


How often, by what diverse people, this statement has been 
! ide! While this article was being prepared the writer read a fervent 
ipa by a follower of Stone for present day Disciples of Christ to hold 
|mly to a position of isolation because we are on the verge of tri- 
aph. Unhappily, we have a file of similar or identical statements 
a dozen others, each pleading for his own variety of New Testa- 
nt Christianity. 


| 
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Stone’s hopes were not realized, of course. Current hist 
proves that, both within the Disciples of Christ, and in the chu 
world in general. We like to feel that his spirit of fellowship « 
cooperation is still abroad in the land. 

No attempt has been made to give a complete biography 
Barton W. Stone, except as events in his life affected the Christ 
movement. In fact, not all of his life story is known. He wa 
minister in Georgetown, Kentucky, perhaps from 1813 to 1834. TI 
he settled in Jacksonville, Illinois. He re-visited Cane Ridge in 18 
He died at the home of a daughter in Hannibal, Missouri, Novem 
9, 1884, while on his way back to Jacksonville from a district meet 
in Missouri. His body is buried at Cane Ridge, in Kentucky. 

Stone left no theological systems or tomes. He did not wish 
leave a church organization or denomination. He was a sim 
Christian, who loved Christians, and wished fellowship with them. 
Of course, he hoped every Presbyterian, Methodist and Baptist wor 
see things the way he did. They felt the same about him. Perh: 
his emphasis on Scriptural names, Scriptural practices and the ki 
of unity between Christians which exists between the Father and | 
Son, has been helpful in bringing twentieth century Christians ir 
closer fellowship. Disciples of Christ think so. | 
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ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND CHURCH UNITY 
By 
Roitanp H. BaIntTon 


4 LEXANDER CAMPBELL has the singular distinction of be- 
, ing the only Christian reformer whose achievement was the 

denial of his intention. He sought to unite all of the evan- 
lical churches and instead founded one more. To a degree a similar 
‘omaly is discoverable also in Martin Luther who set out to reform 
iristendom and ended by rending Christendom. Or again in John 
esley who endeavored to revive the Church of England and headed 
secession from the Church of England. Nevertheless, in the case 
these latter two, the discrepancy is not so glaring. Luther did 
‘orm, even though he divided, and Wesley did revive, even though 
‘seceded. But Alexander Campbell sought to unite and increased 
tision. 

The outcome cannot altogether be regarded as a malign trick of 
‘apricious fate. There was something of the same anomaly in the 
in’s deportment, because he sprayed the blight of Christian divisions 
th vitriol. He was an artist in denunciation, ridicule and satire, and 
relled in debate whether with Owen the Infidel, Purcell the Roman 
tholic Bishop, or Rice the Infant Baptist. Public disputations in 
yse days were a great popular diversion, the equivalent among the 
nts of the race track and the prize ring, and Alexander Campbell 
s a heavy weight champion. The story is told that Bishop Varde- 
in, having been selected to moderate a debate in which Campbell 
S to defend immersion, was traveling in a gig to Washington over 
nuddy road when he overtook a man on foot and remarked to the 
veler that he must have very important business to be trudging to 
ashington through such weather. The man answered that he was 
ing to hear Campbell debate. Vardeman, suspecting that the man 
ght be on the opposite side, sought to twit him by suggesting that 
mpbell might whip his champion. The man answered that if this 
‘re the Mr. Campbell whom he had heard on a previous occasion 
on “all creation cannot whip that Mr. Campbell.”* 

He was adept at satire, which is an admirable weapon in debate, 
t not often an instrument of conciliation. Here is an example of 


*Robert Richardson, Memorials of Alexander Campbell, 2 vols. (Cincinnati, 
3); 41,'p: 73: 
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his counsel to preachers: “Let your sermon be full of ‘the enti 
words of man’s wisdom,’ and let it be beautified with just divisi 
with tropes and with metaphors, and with hyperbole, and apostro 


and with interrogations, and acclamation, and with syllogisms, | 
with sophisms. . . 


“Take good heed to your attitudes and your gestures, know 
when to bend and when to erect. . 


“Let your voice at times be smooth as the stream of the valley, 
soft as the breeze that waves not the bough on its banks; and at ti 


let it swell like the wave of the ocean, or like the whirlwind on 
mountain top. | 


“Then shall you charm the ears of your hearers and their he: 
shall be softened, and their minds shall be astounded, and their sc 
shall incline to you; and the men shall incline to you, and likewise 
women, yea, to your sayings and to your persons shall they be inclir 


“And be you mindful not to offend the people; rebuke you 
their sins. . 


“Tf a brother shall raise up the banner of war against brott 
and Christians against Christians, rebuke them not. . . 


“Tf any man go into a foreign land and seize upon his fellow m 
and put irons on his feet and irons on his hands, and bring him acr 
the great deep into bondage; nay, if he tear asunder the dearest ties 
nature, the tenderest leagues of the human heart; if he tear the w 


from the husband, and force the struggling infant from its mothe 
bleeding breast, rebuke him not! 


“And although he sell them in foreign slavery to toil beneath : 
lash all their days, tell him not that his doings are of Antichrist ; : 
lo! he is rich and gives to the church.” 

The first part of this declam 
few would have applied the stri 


tions on the slave-trade and wa 
ment. 


ation might not have stung, since I 
ctures to themselves, but the castis 
t might easily have provoked rese: 


This passage is an example of his style. 
apply to divisions among Christians. 
which strikes directly at the Baptists, th 
a time he was in the closest affiliation, 


of an ordination as given in the Latter Da 
bell’s rendering : 


It does not, of cour 
But here is another exces 
€ very group with whom f 
He is parodying an accov 
y Luminary. Here is Cam 


* The Christian Baptist II, 1824. ] have used the 12th edition of 1856 in c 
volume, pages 167-68. 
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i ‘On Wednesday, the 11th of June, A. D. 44, the Rev. Saulus 
yaulus and the Rev. Joses Barnabas were set apart as missionaries to 
wie Gentiles dispersed throughout the world, by a committee of the 
oard of managers of the Baptist General Convention, met in the city 
f Antioch. An interesting sermon was delivered on the occasion by 
je Rev. Simon Niger, from Isaiah vlii, 4. ‘The isles shall wait for 
jis law.’ Rev. Lucius of Cyrene led in offering up the consecrating 
lrayer. Rev. Manaen gave Mr. Paulus and his companion (Mr. Bar- 
jabus ) an appropriate charge; and the Rev. John Mark gave them the 
(ght hand of fellowship. . . . The Rev. Lucius of Cyrene offered up 
je concluding prayer. The services were performed in the Rev. 
imeon Niger’s meeting-house. The day was fine, and the assemblage 
Tas very large, and proved, by their fixed and silent attention to the 
‘rvices, how much they felt for the world that lieth in wickedness ; 
‘ad by a collection of $86.25 cents, they showed a willingness to aid 
"ie Rev. Mr. Paulus and the Rev. Mr. Barnabas in carrying the gos- 
j2l to the heathen. 


; 


“Mr. Paulus is a young man, and a native of the city of Tarsus; 

2 received his classical and theological education in the theological 

minary in Jerusalem. He appeared before the committee a man of 

dod sense, of ardent piety, and understandingly led by the spirit of 
‘od to the work in which he has now engaged.”* 


Th 


‘ This passage to be sure comes from Campbell’s earliest and most 
ystimonious period. A number of points are pilloried. One is the 
se of titles for ministers. Reverends and Right Reverends were 
aknown in the days of Peter and Paul.* Will Satan, Campbell de- 
anded, be routed by an army of D. D.’s?* Incidentally, four of the 
‘isciples at Yale have earned the degree of Ph. D. by writing about 
lexander Campbell.* Another point was that missionaries should 
dt be paid,’ that church gatherings should not be in fixed meeting- 
duses,® that ministerial candidates should not receive special training 
br should they be conscious of a call from God. Rather, they should 


* Tbid., I, 1823, edition of 1856, p. 17. 
*Selma Huntington Campbell, Home Life and Reminiscences of Alexander 
fzmpbell (St. Louis, 1882), p. 436. 
® Robert Frederick West, Alexander Campbell and Natural Religion (New Haven, 


° West, ut supra. 
Denton R. Lindley, The Structure of the Church in the Thought of Alexander 
Wumpbell, 1947, unpublished. 
Harold L. Lunger, The Political Ethics of Alexander Campbell (St. Louis, 1954). 
Granville T. Walker, Preaching in the Thought of Alexander Campbell (St. 
yuis, 1954). 
' ™The Christian Baptist, p. 54, right column. 
® Lindley, op. cit., pp. 140-41, 162. 
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be chosen by the congregation on the basis of previous qualificatio: 
Some of these strictures were later to be modified. But the poin 
that the Baptists could scarcely relish his sally any more than his j 
that they had de-horned the beast and produced a hornless ox, 
able to maul if not to gore.?° 


As for the Presbyterians he picked up a notice in one of tt 
journals which lamented “vacant churches deprived of the means 
grace.” “Oh, Peter! Oh, Paul!” Campbell ejaculated, “churches - 
cant!” How could they be vacant so long as they had members, z 
how could they be deprived of the means of grace so long as the ci 
gregation could appoint one of their own number to administer - 
Sacraments ?'* However warranted this jibe, the tone was not p 
cisely irenic. 

Nevertheless, the failure of Alexander Campbell’s efforts for 1 
re-union of the churches is not to be attributed primarily to his a 
tude. He riddled and ridiculed, but he was not contentious nor Ce 
tankerous. Once he ventured to rib an Episcopal minister by brar 
ing the affair of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn as an ugly story. T 
rector retorted that the Bible contained some ugly stories. Campt 
laughed, and arm-in-arm they went in for dinner? Debate and ev 
controversy need not of necessity preclude unity. 

Nor again is the work of Alexander for church unity to be wr 
ten off as vain. Dean Inge once remarked that in religion nothi 
fails like success, and he might have said that nothing succeeds li 
failure. A witness is itself of value, and may bear ultimate fru 
Campbell was certainly right in deploring the divisions rampant in I 
day. He had come from North Ireland where the Presbyterians i 
herited from Scotland the divisions between the established chur 
and the Seceders. And these in turn were split into the Burghers ar 
the Anti-Burghers. This division was crossed by that of the Ne 
and the Old Lights to form four parties: New Light Burghers, O 
Light Burghers, New Light Anti-Burghers, and Old Light An 
Burghers. The point between Burghers and Anti-Burghers had re 
€rence to an oath required in Scotland but not in Ireland, let alone 
Kentucky. The father of Alexander Campbell, Thomas Campbell, 
1807 came to the United States as the pastor of a Seceder Presbyteris 


church and when he dared to minister to all varieties of Presbyteriat 
in the area he was expelled. 


iy The Christian Baptist, p. 233, left column, 
2 Ibid., p. 239, left column. 
* Ibid., p. 31. 


* Robert Richardson, Memorials of Alexander Campbell Il, p. 64. 
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y Alexander Campbell could not conceive of Christ so divided that 
ilwere could be a Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Ro- 
jan Catholic conscience. (He did not mention the Congregationalists, 
tho did not flourish in his region.) Besides, said he, there is in Ken- 
icky a Licking Association Baptist conscience and a Particular Bap- 
ist conscience.** Under fictitious names he reported the situation in 
;,§ district in 1825: “William Pedibus, the shoemaker, lost the custom 
\f all the Presbyterians in town, because he said that Parson Trim 
;jpnied free agency. And Thomas Vulcanus, the blacksmith, never 
40d a Methodist’s horse since the time he censored Elder Vox’s ser- 
jon on the possibility of falling from grace.’’** 


p Campbell lived, as W. E. Garrison has well pointed out,’* when 
ctarianism had accomplished its work in breaking rigid authori- 
‘lrianism and tyranny, and had itself become an abuse because of its 
alinute particularism and petty rancor. The time had come to forget 
w minimize ancient and often outmoded differences and to realize a 
nuine unity in Christ. If Campbell did found a new denomination, 
I! was a denomination dedicated to Christian unity and has produced 
iMnumber of noble advocates. A century of exhortation on their part 
Wis markedly contributed to the strength of the contemporary ecumeni- 
1 movement. Another point worthy of note is that Campbell per- 
lived the utter folly of sectarian differences on the mission field,*® and 
litere it was that the church unity movement had its first inception. 


Yet there is no denying that Campbell in his lifetime met with 
‘ilure. This may be attributed solely to the perversity of the sects, 
itd indeed Campbell said that union required them to “throw away 
‘thing that they possess but error and falsehood.’*’ But then of 
urse the question would arise as to what is error and what is false- 
od. The failure of his scheme, however, I would suggest lay neither 
"his own belligerence nor in his opponent’s stubbornness, but rather 
J his formulation of the conditions for unity. The core of his pro- 
am was epitomized in a slogan already popular: “In essentials unity, 
' non-essentials liberty, in both charity.” The term “essential” re- 
‘rred to that which is necessary to be believed or done as a condition 
salvation, and unity meant that on these points no latitude was 
| ™ The Christian Baptist, p. 164, right column. : , 

“West, op. cit., p. 35, citing the first edition of The Christian Baptist, II, 142. 

* Winifred Ernest Garrison, The Sources of Alexander Campbell’s Theology 
3t. Louis, 1900). : 

* The Christian Baptist, p. 135, right column. The same point is made in A Con- 
cted View of the Principles and Rules . . . on which all Christians May Form 


ne Communion (Bethany, Virginia, 1835). 
“ The Christian Baptist, p. 164, left column. 
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be chosen by the congregation on the basis of previous qualificatior 
Some of these strictures were later to be modified. But the point 
that the Baptists could scarcely relish his sally any more than his j 
that they had de-horned the beast and produced a hornless Ox, § 
able to maul if not to gore.?° 


As for the Presbyterians he picked up a notice in one of th 
journals which lamented “vacant churches deprived of the means 
grace.” “Oh, Peter! Oh, Paul!’ Campbell ejaculated, “churches + 
cant!” How could they be vacant so long as they had members, ‘ 
how could they be deprived of the means of grace so long as the cc 
gregation could appoint one of their own number to administer | 
Sacraments ?"* However warranted this jibe, the tone was not P 
cisely irenic. 

Nevertheless, the failure of Alexander Campbell’s efforts for t 
re-union of the churches is not to be attributed primarily to his at 
tude. He riddled and ridiculed, but he was not contentious nor ca 
tankerous. Once he ventured to rib an Episcopal minister by brar 
ing the affair of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn as an ugly story. T 
rector retorted that the Bible contained some ugly stories. Campb 
laughed, and arm-in-arm they went in for dinner.” Debate and ev 
controversy need not of necessity preclude unity. 

Nor again is the work of Alexander for church unity to be wr 
ten off as vain. Dean Inge once remarked that in religion nothi 
fails like success, and he might have said that nothing succeeds li 
failure. A witness is itself of value, and may bear ultimate fru 
Campbell was certainly right in deploring the divisions rampant in I 
day. He had come from North Ireland where the Presbyterians i 
herited from Scotland the divisions between the established chur 
and the Seceders. And these in turn were split into the Burghers a1 
the Anti-Burghers. This division was crossed by that of the Ne 
and the Old Lights to form four parties: New Light Burghers, O 
Light Burghers, New Light Anti-Burghers, and Old Light An 
Burghers. The point between Burghers and Anti-Burghers had re 
erence to an oath required in Scotland but not in Ireland, let alone 
Kentucky. The father of Alexander Campbell, Thomas Campbell, 
1807 came to the United States as the pastor of a Seceder Presbyteriz 


church and when he dared to minister to all varieties of Presbyteria 
in the area he was expelled. 


® The Christian Baptist, p. 233, left column. 
* Ibid., p. 239, left column. 
" [bid., p. 31. 


* Robert Richardson, Memorials of Alexander Campbell II, p. 64. 
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Alexander Campbell could not conceive of Christ so divided that 
aere could be a Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episcopal and Ro- 
jtan Catholic conscience. (He did not mention the Congregationalists, 
vho did not flourish in his region.) Besides, said he, there is in Ken- 
icky a Licking Association Baptist conscience and a Particular Bap- 
hist conscience.** Under fictitious names he reported the situation in 
|,s district in 1825: “William Pedibus, the shoemaker, lost the custom 
f all the Presbyterians in town, because he said that Parson Trim 
qenied free agency. And Thomas Vulcanus, the blacksmith, never 
420d a Methodist’s horse since the time he censored Elder Vox’s ser- 
on on the possibility of falling from grace.’’** 


f} Campbell lived, as W. E. Garrison has well pointed out,** when 
ctarianism had accomplished its work in breaking rigid authori- 
rianism and tyranny, and had itself become an abuse because of its 
alinute particularism and petty rancor. The time had come to forget 
cs’ minimize ancient and often outmoded differences and to realize a 
isnuine unity in Christ. If Campbell did found a new denomination, 
Il was a denomination dedicated to Christian unity and has produced 
Ktnumber of noble advocates. A century of exhortation on their part 
‘lis markedly contributed to the strength of the contemporary ecumeni- 
1 movement. Another point worthy of note is that Campbell per- 
witved the utter folly of sectarian differences on the mission field,** and 
iiiere it was that the church unity movement had its first inception. 
I Yet there is no denying that Campbell in his lifetime met with 
‘Vilure. This may be attributed solely to the perversity of the sects, 
id indeed Campbell said that union required them to “throw away 
thing that they possess but error and falsehood.”** But then of 
‘urse the question would arise as to what is error and what is false- 
od. The failure of his scheme, however, I would suggest lay neither 
” his own belligerence nor in his opponent’s stubbornness, but rather 
"his formulation of the conditions for unity. The core of his pro- 


ali 
| 
MI 


non-essentials liberty, in both charity.” The term “essential” re- 
rred to that which is necessary to be believed or done as a condition 


(he 
| * The Christian Baptist, p. 164, right column. ; 

“West, op. cit., p. 35, citing the first edition of The Christian Baptist, II, 142. 

* Winifred Ernest Garrison, The Sources of Alexander Campbell’s Theology 
it. Louis, 1900). ? 

* The Christian Baptist, p. 135, right column. The same point is made in A Con- 
sted View of the Principles and Rules . . . on which all Christians May Form 
te Communion (Bethany, Virginia, 1835). 

" The Christian Baptist, p. 164, left column. 
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permiussable, ill those admitted to the church must agree and 
form as to essentials. On matters not requisite for salvation, 
which one would not be damned either way, diversity could be 
lowed, and toward those without as well as toward those withi 
kindly spirit should be entertained. 


This slogan had behind it a long history.’® St. Augustine 
long since recognized a distinction between points of greater and le 
importance and quoted with relish the retort to one who asked 
God was doing before he created the world, namely, that He was 
ing hell for those who asked too many questions. On the eve of 
Reformation the Brethren of the Common Life employed the ide 
order to disparage theological speculation. Their patron saint 
the Penitent Thief who was saved with so little theology. He 
lieved only that Christ could get him to Paradise. Erasmus of Rot 
dam in this tradition recommended deferring to the judgment day 
discussion of thorny and insoluble riddles, such as the distinction 
tween the generation of the Son and the procession of the Holy Gh 
or as to how God could be both three and one. That alone, s 
Erasmus, can be essential for salvation which can be univers 
understood and the emphasis should be placed on the fruits of 
spirit rather than on the tenets of the head. Sebastian Castellio, 
the great controversy over the execution of Servetus for heresy, v 
tured to classify among the non-essentials the belief in the Trinity 
predestination, as well as an Opinion as to whether Christ was ubiq 
tous, as Luther held, or seated at the right hand of God the Father 
Zwingli and Calvin contended. But the man who gave the idea 
most influential formulation was Jacob Acontius in a book entit 
The Wiles of Satan. He there affirmed that alone to be essential 
salvation which is so designated in Scripture and he could disco 
only two points. “The just shall live by faith.” Therefore those 
live by works are excluded and this rules out the Catholics. The ot 
text is “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and you shall be save 
This would exclude the Sabellians and one would have thought a 
the Socinians, though Acontius did not draw this conclusion. 
broke a lance for Anabaptists who adopted a Gnostic attitude as 
the flesh of Christ, not on the ground that they were right but t 
the point was not essential for salvation. 

One observes that the principle of unity in essentials and libe 
in non-essentials is exclusive as well as inclusive. Only those w 


ahy Walter Koehler, “Die Geistesahnen des Acontius,” Festschrift fiir K 
Miiller (Tibingen, 1922), pp. 198-208. 
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non-essentials. The outworking of the principle is strikingly il- 
‘strated in the scheme of Oliver Cromwell, who in line with the idea 
Acontius, excluded the Catholics and the Unitarians. He included 
the following order of preference the Congregationalists, Baptists, 
d Presbyterians, with the Anglicans and Quakers on the fringe sub- 
ct to restriction primarily on political grounds because the Anglicans 
sjhered to the crown and the Quakers would not fight against the king. 


| Alexander Campbell had the same basic plan and he defined the 
bentials in the same manner. With Acontius he held that the points 
cessary for salvation can be only those so stipulated in the New 
sstament. This is our sole source of the knowledge of God. This is 
it were, the charter of the church. We are “‘to open the New Testa- 
pnt as if mortal man had never seen it before,”*® casting aside all 
Jeconceived notions, all sophisticated subtleties, all creeds which are 
prely inferences from the Bible and therefore the inventions of men. 
we thus open the Book we shall find two conditions for salvation. 
id Campbell: “THE BELIEF OF ONE FACT . . . is all that is 
quisite, as far as faith goes, to salvation. The belief of this ONE 
ACT, and submission to ONE INSTITUTION expressive of it, is 
' that is required of Heaven to admission into the church. . . . The 
je fact is expressed in a single proposition—that Jesus the Nazarene 
the Messiah. . . . The one institution is baptism into the name of 
e Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit.’’° Observe that 
ere is an article of belief. Campbell did not object to a creed, for 
ty article of faith is a creed. Neither did he object to the use of a 
eed as a test. His objection was to any creed which goes beyond 
e Bible. In addition to belief he postulated one demand as to prac- 
se, namely, baptism. 


If Campbell had stopped here he might have had a basis on which 
very large degree of union could have been possible. The Univer- 
lists would not have been excluded. Campbell considered them mis- 
§ken though no worse than those who think that hell holds infants 
})t a span long. Both have “mounted their winged horse and soared 
yond the regions of revelation.””* He defended the right of a Uni- 
irsalist named Raines to Christian fellowship because he advanced 
niversalism as a private opinion and not as a part of the gospel. 


# Richardson, op. cit., pp. II, 97. 
® The Christian System (1840. Reprint Cincinnati, 1901), p. 101. 
“ The Christian Baptist, p. 202, right column. 
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later renounced his error.”? 

The demands above formulated by Campbell would not have 
cluded the Unitarians. Many of them would have confessed that J 
was the Messiah. They might have balked at baptism in the nam 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, though these terms c 
have been defined in a New Testament rather than a Nicene se 
Campbell affirmed that he would not reject a man because he wa 
Unitarian, if he would confess that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messi 
the Son of God.** On the other hand, the Socinians whom he defi 
as those who call Jesus the son of Joseph, he described not as Ch 
tians but as “drivelling philosophers.” And we went on to say, “Fr 
my heart I pity these Socinians . . . and would not, the Bible be 
in my hand, rush into the presence of the Judge of the quick and 
dead with their sentiments for twice the value of the universe.’”? 

The conditions as stipulated above are certainly broad. But t 
Campbell began by definition and addition to narrow the range. B 
tism, said he, meant only adult baptism. In the New Testament 
could find no reference to infant baptism, therefore it could not h 
been practiced and therefore it is not to be observed by us. With 
stroke he cut off the possibility of union with all of the churches 
cept the Baptists, unless of course the others were to abandon t 
own tenets. As for those who did not, said he: “Infants, idiots, d 
and dumb persons, innocent Pagans . . . with all the pious Pe 
baptists, we commend to the mercy of God. But such of them 
wilfully despise this salvation, and who, having the opportunity to 
immersed for the remission of their sins, wilfully despise or ref 
we have as little hope for them as they have for all who refuse sal 
tion on their own terms of the gospel.”?* 


Next he arrived at the conclusion that the term baptize in 
New Testament could mean only immersion. He found no record 
sprinkling; therefore there was no sprinkling. And if immersion 
the universal mode, then the New Testament verse should be tra 
lated “Repent and be immersed.’’?* Immersion is necessary to sal 
tion because only in this way are we in actual possession of the rem 
sion of our sins. The non-immersed may indeed be happy in 
peace of God because they are not aware that they are lost, but no 

* Jessee ice Kellems, Alexander Campbell and his Disciples (New York, 193 
», vindley, op. cit., p. 66, citing the Rice-Campbell Debate, pp. 808-11. 
The Christian Baptist, p. 51, left column. 


* The Christian System, p. 203. 
Ibid., p. 40, and The Christian Baptist, p. 422, left column. 
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in enjoy a rational hope save those immersed for the remission of 
hs On the other hand, both as to adult baptism and immersion 
absolute conditions for salvation or even church union there was 
e wavering. At another time he said, “There is no occasion for 
king immersion on a profession of faith absolutely essential to a 
ypristian.”** Again he declared that there are Pedobaptist congrega- 


Christian communion on which I stand with the whole Baptist 
jety. ”* 

His tendency was, however, to grow more and more restrictive. 
nere were two principles operative in his procedure. One was to re- 
rn to the simplicity of the New Testament faith and require no more. 
the other was to restore the practice of the Early Christian community 
“\d to suffer no less. A further assumption was that the practice of 
he New Testament churches must have been uniform. Campbell noted 
i the book of Acts (XX, 7) the verse which read that at Troas “On 
je first day of the week when the disciples came together for the 
qeaking of the loaf.’’ The purpose of the assembly then was to cele- 
ofate the Lord’s Supper. What was done on that first day must have 
den done on every first day, and what was done at Troas must have 
gen done in every Christian community. And what then constituted 
ae universal practice of the early church is binding, likewise, upon 
jlesent day Christians.*° Whether Campbell intended to say that the 

iservance of this practice is necessary for salvation is not clear. He 

d consider it necessary for church membership and presumably also 
@r Christian unity. He may have shifted his definition of essential 
yom that which is essential for salvation to that which is necessary 

r unity. In any case, he had introduced a further restrictive prin- 
jple. In fact, he had reached the point where he could not unite with 
tybody. The insistence on adult baptism cut off all save the Bap- 
sts, and weekly communion eliminated them. Campbell had ended 

with a new denomination. 

4 What then of church unity? It is not entirely clear that he de- 
ired it anymore. He declared quite early, as a matter of fact, in his 
freer, “I have no idea of seeing, nor would wish to see, the sects unite 
@ one grand army. This would be dangerous to our liberties and 


The Christian System, p. 204. Cf. The Christian Baptist, p. 401, right column. 
* Lindley, op. cit., p. 60, citing The Millenial Harbinger VIII, p. 506. 

” Lindley, op. cit., p. 70, citing The Christian Baptist, first edition, III, 238-39. 
® The Christian System, p. 275 and The Christian Baptist, pp. 165 left column, 
right column, 195 left column. 
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laws. For this the Saviour did not pray.”** Is then the ideal 
there should be denominations, but that they should cherish each ot} 
in a spirit of charity? Organic unity would then be relinquished as 
ideal. 

He noted the possibility of fellowship at different levels. 
ready there were Baptists and Pedobaptists who met together 
monthly meetings for prayer and praise, yet they were not willing 
take communion together. He agreed that baptism must precede co 
munion, and of course baptism administered in the proper way. Stil 
was an anomaly to be willing to pray and praise in unison and not to 
down at the Lord’s Table. He seemed unsettled in his own mi 
whether to remove the disparity by moving forward to the Lor 
Table or by going in the other direction to cut off the joint pra 
meetings.*? 

When now one surveys Campbell’s life work it may seem pathe 
because he decried the jangling of the sects and yet set up such con 
tions for Christian unity that none could unite save those who adop 
a system different from all the rest. It is easy enough to pick fla 
and discover inconsistencies in his scheme. His assumption that Ne 
Testament practice was uniform is entirely untenable. Incidentally, 
it were, one wonders why on his own premises he did not go on 
daily communion, because we read in the book of Acts that “the 
ciples continued daily in breaking bread” (2:46). Campbell 
around this by making a distinction between the Lord’s Supper ai 
the love feast.** But for this separation there is no warrant prior 
the second century. In any case, the entire effort to discover a u 
form pattern in early Christian practice has been proved untenable 
modern historical research. 

Consequently, we cannot go back to Alexander Campbell for 
specific scheme of church unity, but we can learn from him. His p 
suppositions were sound. Christian unity will not be Christian unle 
grounded on a common basis of fundamental af firmations and th 
must be derived from New Testament Christianity. His mistake 
the assumption of his day that the New Testament was rigid and u 
form. Our discovery of flexibility in the period of the beginnin 
opens for us a wider door of latitude. 

We can learn from Campbell also his willingness to learn. 
changed a great deal during his lifetime. He confessed that once 


"The Christian Baptist for 1824 in the edition of 1856, p. 140. 
* The Christian Baptist, p. 238 


* Ibid., pp. 288 right column to 289 left column. 
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d-been like the Indian’s tree, so straight that it leaned a little the 
er way.** His opposition to missionary societies and to a trained 
inistry was abandoned after he became the leader of a new denomina- 
n. In fact, his whole program suffered change. One writer has 
gested that until 1830 his effort was to unite the churches, that 
pm 1830 ’til his death the plan was to draw the receptive out of the 
reformed churches. A third stage came after his death when the 
sciples became a denomination and took their place as colleagues 
jth mutual respect for the others.*° That stage may not have been 
iched by Alexander Campbell, but he was on the way. He was 
er static. His very progress, of course, may be regarded as an 
andonment of his ideal of unity. And yet that was not the case. He 
Wver ceased to lament sectarianism. Just what better scheme we 
1 devise to overcome it, is for us to work out. We are indebted to 
for a persistent harping on the scandal, not only of division, but 
acrimony. 

The greatest thing about the man was his spirit. Commenting 
his debate with the Presbyterians, he said, “I have no object but 
th, and whatever may be published against my pamphlet, in a 
ristian and candid manner, shall receive every attention. But let 
m not lose their temper, nor substitute railing for argument. . 

ny are convinced, let them beware of stifling convictions. . 

ugh I am decidedely convinced of the complete independency of 
apostolical churches, and of the duty of following them, I would 
be understood as placing undue importance upon this point. Chris- 
s of every denomination I love; and I will never, I hope, withhold 
hand, or my countenance from any who, after impartial investiga- 
1, conscientiously differ from me. I can from my heart say, ‘Grace 
Jwith all those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
eh.’ ”72° 

* Thid., p. 238, left column. 

* Kellems, op. cit., first chapter. Cf. Oliver Reed Whitley, “The Sect-to-Denom- 
on Process in an American Religious Movement: The peor of Christ,” The 


hwestern Social Science Quarterly (Dec., 1955), pp. 276-81. 
The Christian Baptist, pp. 75 right column to 76 left column. 
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FOREWORD 


This issue of the Ecumenical Studies Series is devoted to the Plan 


of Union with the express purpose of fostering serious and responsible 
study of the Plan in its present draft form. 


Groups of Disciple ministers, seminary students or concerned lay- 
nen who are willing to give the Plan the kind of attention it deserves 
re invited to study the following materials carefully, to note sugges- 
ions and comments for possible changes in the Plan, and to forward 
hese to the Council on Christian Unity where they will be collated and 
iransmitted to the Executive Committee of the Greenwich Conference. 


Background materials concerning the Plan, its history, status and 
mplications are given in detail in the following pages. Working 
zroups may find the questions listed on pages 16 and 17 of particular 
1elp in discussing the Plan in general after consideration of the specific 


proposals involved. 


As a people who believe in the oneness of the church, and as one 
bf the eight participating communions in drafting a plan for union, 
e are concerned that these proposals have the best kind of con- 
ideration we can give them. 


RoBerT ToBIAs 
Associate Executive Secretary 
Council on Christian Unity 


INTRODUCTION TO GREENWICH PLAN OF UNION 
By 


BisHop Ivan Lee Horr 


Chairman, Conference on Church Union 


HE Greenwich Plan of Church Union has grown out of man 
meetings and much study. In the long road to union this plan i 


the first blue print of a United Church, including churches o 
different polities and traditions. 


We have had a score of church unions in the United States in th 
past fifty years, but this is the first time that a union plan has bee 
worked out which sets forth a recognition in one church of the Con 
gregational, Episcopal and Presbyterial forms of church governmen 
The men who prepared the plan are official representatives of thei 


discussions of a larger union. It is my earnest hope that they will re 
turn to participate in further discussions. 


Now two other churches in the original group are consummatin 
a union, the Congregational-Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
Reformed Church. I rejoice in this union, and I do not believe it 
will decrease in any way interest in a larger union. 


I am deeply grateful for the concern of the Disciples’ Church. 
Their representatives are so deeply conscious of a desire for a larger 
church that they have given the most intensive study to the Greenwich 
Plan. May God lead us all into a 
Church in the United States. This Plan may not be the final form 
that union will take, but it merits the most intensive study, and will 
remain for a good many years the most significant step toward. 
union ever undertaken by American Protestantism. 

The American section of the World Council of Churches will 


convene at Oberlin in September a conference on “The Nature of the 
Unity We Seek.” 


greater and inclusive Protestant 


, for no plan for church union will 


gest a deeper and wider union than any yet 
Proposed, and. leave the wavy cleo fae thicc ohn eee 


emerge there. It may sug 


Protestantism is Ready Now to Become 


One Church* 


By 
CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison 
“Whether Paul or Apollos or Cephas . . . all are yours.” 


I Corinthians 3 :22 


HE ecumenical movement for the unity of Christendom operates 
in three zones: (1) on a world scale, concerning itself with all 
Christian churches throughout the world; (2) in a middle zone, 
ncerned with the churches of continental Europe and the West; and 
3) in Western Protestantism, concerning itself with the denomina- 
onal churches of the United States and Canada, including their 
ounger churches in foreign lands. The problem of achieving Chris- 
an unity is, in essence, the same in all these zones, but different in 
ne degree of their nearness to or remoteness from the goal. On the 
orld scale the difficulties are greater. In the middle zone they are 
abstantial but less. In continental America such progress has already 
een made that the goal of One church can actually be envisioned. 
Here the churches not only participate in the world-wide ecumeni- 
jl movement, but have developed an ecumenical movement of their 
wn. During the past fifty years, the sharp edges of sectarian claims 
nd feelings have been worn down by the experience of many forms 
cooperative association, including national and community federa- 
ons. In these associations they have discovered that the evangelical 
ith which we all share in equal measure transcends all our differences 
d dwarfs them into irrelevancy. Thus the way would seem to be 
n for Protestantism in this zone to become One church. 


THE GREENWICH PLAN 


| Already some sixteen mergers of denominations, by twos or 
threes, have been achieved and other such unions are contemplated. 
ne of these represents the rapprochement of eight or nine denomina- 
ons under the so-called Greenwich Plan for their organic union. This 
‘lan presupposes that Protestantism has now reached the stage in the 
evelopment of its own inner or spiritual unity where a united church 
an be realistically projected. In my own words, I would interpret 
nis presupposition as follows: The treasures of all our evangelical 


* An address delivered to a nation-wide study commission of Disciples of Christ 
“A eanrcinted fram The Pulbit hy nermission of the editor. 
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churches—their doctrines, their polities, their fellowships, their ve 
habits of doing things—can be taken up and embraced in One chur 
without compromise of conscience or the restriction of Christian freé 
dom. This faith is ultimately derived from Christ the Head of t 
Church. But, happily, its realism is confirmed by the concrete ev 
dence of a firm trend in Protestantism in the direction of its realiza 
tion. 

The present*stage in this movement has been reached and ill 
minated by a progressive series of changes in the spirit and practice o 
the denominations over the past two or three generations. The 
changes point distinctly, I shall affirm, in the direction of a unite 
church. Whether Protestantism is ready to become One church is 
question that is being answered for us by the denominations the 
selves. They have reached the point where their separation can n 
longer be reasonably defended. 


A Firm Trenp Towarp Union 


It is important that the ecumenical movement in this particula 
zone shall take account of the actual present state of mind of the de 
nominations. Where this is not done, the discussion tends to wande: 
off into bypaths of irrelevancy or into depths of theological or ecclesi 
ological theory which cloud the real issue and obstruct the open road 
I shall name and discuss seven of these ecumenical commitments o 
the denominations. Taken cumulatively, they call imperatively for 2 
definitive commitment to a united church. 

1. We are all agreed that the members of all our churches aré 
Christians, equally accepted by Christ as members of His church. 
There was a time when we could not assume a unanimous and hearty 
approval of this affirmation. It was not openly denied, but it was of4 
ten ambiguously affirmed with qualifications and reservations. That 
ingenious theological device called “the uncovenanted mercies of God’ 
was brought into play to cover the embarrassment of those whose sec4 
tarian conscience inhibited a hearty acknowledgment that members of 
other churches stood before God on an equality with those of their 
own ‘true faith.” Happily that spirit is with us no longer. 

2. All our denominations are by intention, conviction and in fact 
equally Christian churches. Not one will claim to be more Christian 
than others. It is still somewhat difficult for some to make this af- 
firmation, but it is impossible for them not to make it. It used to be 
hard for Baptists to affirm it and for E i isciples 


piscopalians and for Disciples 
Ot Christe VWereniierme lien cits ae ae Ln 
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f the church, and about immersion-baptism and about the freedom of 
he local congregation from “ecclesiasticism.”’ But we have changed. 
And when the ghost of these dead controversies appears and tells us 
hat by making this acknowledgment we would deny the faith of our 
fathers, we are not scared. We can no longer pray the pharisee’s 
rayer, but like the publican, we present ourselves and our denomina- 
ion before God in a spirit of humility. A larger faith, a sensitivity 
o the values possessed by other churches and a more Christian hu- 
ility have taken hold of our hearts and driven out the evil spirit of 
ectarian pride. 

3. All our denominations share equally in the sin of maintaining 
chismatic churches. It is a truism of the Christian faith that schism 
sin. Who did sin—the fathers of your denomination or the church 
rom which they broke away? We cannot and need not know. It 
nay have been the dissidents, or it may have been the church which 
hey renounced, or the wrong may have been on both sides. But there 
s always sin in schism. “You are carnal,” says Paul, when you di- 
‘ide Christ’s body. Schism is not the kind of sin that is covered by 
he Ten Commandments, or by any social standard. The secular mind 
oes not understand why schism is sin. Schism in the Body of Christ 
a Christian sin. For the Christian conscience to be comfortable in 
betrays an insensitivity to the nature of our holy faith and of the 
hurch which enshrines it. All our denominations, yours and mine, 
ire caught in this indisputable equality in the sin of schism. As Arch- 
shop Temple said, “So long as any of us are in schism, all are in 
chism.”’ 


WHERE Is THE SIN 


Where is the locus of this sin? Is it in our theological differences 
vr our different modes of worship or our different forms of church 
rder? No. There is no sin in these diversities. Indeed, there is 
‘irtue in them, and they can enrich the fellowship of a united church. 
Dur sin lies in our maintaining separate man-made churches based up- 
m them. How may we hope by God’s grace to be absolved of this 
in? There is only one way: We must cease being churches. We 
oust trustfully offer to the fellowship of the whole church what we 
all our “‘distinctive witness” to the Christian faith. This is Christian 
inity. This spells a united church. 

4. Our way of thinking about the Christian faith has undergone 
vrofound changes in the past half-century. It is necessary now to look 
t our denominational differences in terms of their actual contempo- 
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tary reality, not merely in terms of their historical origin. Yet w 
we are asked to state what our denomination “stands for,” do we mm 
turn to the history books where we find only what a long time ago 

“stood for’? The fallacy here is obvious. The ecumenical moveme 


place for the consideration of the great themes to which theology i 


theology only within an ecumenical church. 


operation require long and patient consideration of theological an 
other ideological subjects. Conversation between the churches o 
East and West is clouded with mutually unfamiliar ideologies. A 
common universe of discourse has to be attained before there can be 
much talk about unity. But the denominations of Protestantism: 
already enjoy a common ideology. Long isolated within narrow de- 
nominational walls, their main conversation with one another in the. 
past was in the form of debate. But their mentality has now been 
liberated into the open spaces of common evangelical Christianity, and 


debating has ceased because there is so little between them that js vital 
enough to argue about. 


Sp 
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terpretations of modern thought on things both old and new, is it not 
about ready to go into a united church? My answer is that it would be 
more at home in the united church than to continue living with itself! 
This is because a denomination that has become ecumenical minded 
still retains its sectarian creed or confession of faith. Whether this is 
jexplicitly formulated or stereotyped in an ideology, it operates in the 
Same manner. Thus the ecumenical spirit of such a denomination 
jmust live in constant insecurity lest a factious element seize upon its 
jlong quiescent sectarian creed and in its name divide the church. But 
ithe united church would openly embrace these various confessions of 
faith without standardizing any formulation or stereotype. Thus the 
major cause of schism would be removed. 


PASSING OF THE HERETIC 


An instructive fact to be noted in this connection is the virtual 
passing of the heretic. Since the days of those famous “heretics,” 
4Swing and Briggs and McGiffert and Foster and Gilbert and Thomas, 
ito name no others—the legal apparatus of ecclesiastical sectarianism 
dhad become rusted with disuse. But it was recently called into play in 
jithe state of Wisconsin to convict as heretics three young ministers of 
devout evangelical faith who deviated from the wording of a confes- 
sion of faith formulated more than 400 years ago. I cannot believe 
hat the whole United Lutheran Church, except these three young 
ministers, has been impervious to the light which modern evangelical 
thought has thrown upon the issues for which these men were con- 
victed of heresy. But this is not my point. What I want to say is 
that if the Lutheran tradition were embraced in a united church, its 
supporters would be freed from the legal necessity of resorting to an 
inhumane, self-righteous and grossly un-Christian method of main- 
Jtaining its sectarian integrity. They would find themselves in a con- 
text for dealing with such “deviations” in a humane and Christian 
manner. 

The momentary situation in Congregationalism presents a pa- 
“thetic but ludicrous absurdity. Instead of a denomination pronouncing 
‘2 verdict of heresy upon some individual, a factional minority pro- 
Ynounces the whole denomination heretical! The Congregational de- 
j aomination has been second to none in its more than a half century of 
‘inanimous commitment to the cause of Christian unity. A score of 
: years ago, it actually united with another denomination. Its own 
)nner unity was maintained throughout the Fundamentalist storm of 
he 1920s, with no appreciable loss or disturbance. But now the un- 
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expected has happened. Congregationalism has produced a Funda: 
mentalism of its own! A minority group takes for itself the title 
“Association for the Preservation of Congregational Principles.” I 
charges the whole denomination with apostasy and would forbid 7 
per cent of the local churches to exercise their congregational freedo 
by uniting with another denomination. This is the ultimate irony o 
denominationalism. It re-enacts a procedure that stains the whol 
history of this unholy system. 

But these two instances do not nullify the fact that the difference 
between our denominations are now largely embraced by the denomi 
nations themselves. Rather, they illuminate it (1) by the humilia- 
tion with which these anachronistic procedures are regarded by the 
main body of opinion in the two denominations concerned, and (2) by: 
the demonstration that so long as the denominations exist as churches, 
these shameful disloyalties to Christ are bound to recur. 


THE GREAT DELUSION 


6. Our denominations are now beginning to see that their dif- 
ferences, such as they are, can be more hopefully reconciled within a 
united church than in sectarian isolation. The great delusion that has 
obsessed our denominations is that a separate church is necessary in 
order to bear witness to some Christian truth which is held distinc- 
tively. By “bearing witness” is meant persuading the general church 
to accept it. This delusion has always been cherished by all our de- 
nominations. Should we not now be able to learn from our history 
how false it is? What denomination has contributed its “distinctive 
truth” to the whole church by this means? Has Presbyterianism ? 
Has Lutheranism? I know of no more tragic illustration of this fal- 
lacy than the long and stubborn separation of the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches. Vital differences they seemed to be four centuries 
ago. But because these two branches of the Reformation were iso-_ 
lated from each other behind the walls of separate ecclesiastical 
churches, they have not been able to see that the truth of one is not 
opposed but complementary to the truth of the other. 

Have the Congregationalists made an impression upon the rest 
of the church by their sectarian illustration of the autonomy of its local 
churches? Have the Disciples and the Baptists made an impression 
upon Methodists and Episcopalians by bearing a sectarian witness to 
immersion-baptism? Have the Episcopalians made any impression 
at all upon the other churches of the Reformation by holding their | 
historic episcopate in sectarian exclusivenese:? Away wurith thie eho ke 
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rationalization! To build a sectarian wall around a Christian truth 
does not “bear witness’ to it—it takes that truth out of circulation. 
Prejudices are raised against the adoption of any Christian treasure 
offered with a sectarian patent on it. 

7. The association of our denominations in national and com- 
mumty federations has led them into a mode of cooperation which is 
in principle, organic. When the practice of “comity” was first pro- 
posed for application to the foreign and home mission fields, some de- 
nominations sensed a “danger’’ in it and refused to participate. How- 
ever, it was innocent enough. It practically meant nothing more than 
an agreement to stay out of one another’s territory. This was nearly 
fifty years ago. Today, however, the problem of Protestantism in 
American cities has become acute by the decimation of what is called 
the ‘“‘inner city” and the mushroom growth of suburbia. The feder- 
ated denominations sense the scandal that would ensue upon the mad 
rush of sectarian self-interest into these lush fields. Operating not 
by a self-denying contractual agreement among themselves to stay out 
of a community first entered by one of them, they commit the whole of 
unchurched suburbia to their federation, to allocate specific communi- 
ties to specific denominations and aid the development of their 
churches therein. 

If we take a good look at this procedure, we cannot miss the or- 
ganic principle of united action by the denominations in establishing 
one another’s churches! So long as comity meant only a negative 
self-restraint, it was, as I have ironically said, “innocent’’ enough. 
But this blessed innocence has now grown into a conscious organic 
ecclesiastical unity at this one point. If the denominations can co- 
J operate in establishing one another’s churches, what becomes of their 
Wspecial “witness” by which they have immemorially justified their sec- 
Starian separateness? Their special witness is manifestly either held 
| with indifference or its possession by the general church is acknowl- 
Dedged. 

Other instances in this category could be added. I will refer to 
one more, namely, the Federated Theological Faculty of the University 
of Chicago. Four denominational seminaries have created an organic 
union of their faculties to study and teach theology and train candi- 
dates for the Christian ministry. These seminaries represent Baptist, 
Congregational, Unitarian and Disciples denominations. Their united 
faculty is presided over by a Lutheran dean. It includes Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, Reformed, Quaker and Lutheran professors in addition 
to those representing the four federated denominations. The primary 
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inspiration of this unique development is the ecumenical spirit. Wh 
it means as an illustration of the new mind in Protestantism yo 
imagination will make it unnecessary for me to elaborate. 


AT THE PoInt oF DECISION 


The changes that have taken place in our denominations ha 
brought us a long way on the road to unity. We now stand at t 
place where decision must be made. The spirit of Christ who ha 


gazing idly into space. The American branch of the World Counci 
of Churches is organizing a church-wide study of the theme, “Wha 
Kind of Unity Do We Seek?” I offer the foregoing evidence 

marking a distinct Progression, both logical and historical, towar 
one and no alternative goal. We may hope that this American stud 
will not bog down in theological or ecclesiological theory which n 


treasures in one body. 

The unity we seek stands in contrast to the idea of a “mono- 
lithic” church, a conception which is often imputed to the advocates 
of church union. I do not know of any representative Protestant 
churchman who conceives of the united church as consisting all of 
one piece. Such a church, if it could be achieved, would be quickly 
broken by internal Pressure into many pieces. We seek no such unity. 
Rather, our goal is an inclusive church, rich in the variety of its 
thought and practice and its sensitive concern for the freedom of its 
members under Christ. In a word, a church in which variety is a 
virtue no less than unity. 

Our churches have come a long way in our sectarian wanderings. 
But the road we have taken in the past half century has brought us | 
together in sight of the shining tableland which is our goal. An up- | 
ward path stretches clearly before us. And the light that streams up- 


on it is reflected from the face of Christ who stands with outstretched 
arms. Let us go up together! 
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LAN OF UNION FOR A UNITED CHURCH 


[To THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


Greetings in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
Church, whose body the Church is: 


Introduction 


“HE following Plan of Church Union received its initial inspiration 

at the biennial meeting of the Congregational Christian General 
Council held at Grinnell, Iowa, in June, 1946. A resolution was there 
Inanimously adopted requesting the Federal Council of Churches to 
nvite those denominations which “recognize one another’s ministeries and 
acraments” to send officially appointed representatives to a plenary 
ronference to explore the possibility of a closer union. This proposal was 
econded in the following August by the International Convention of the 
Disciples of Christ, which somewhat broadened the invitation to include 
those communions which are in sufficient accord in essentials of 
Christian faith and order to give promise that such a conference would 
result in further and effectual achievement of Christian unity.” 
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Whereupon, the invitation was formally transmitted to each of the 
’4 constituent denominations of the Federal Council, and others not 
ffiliated with it. Nine denominations responded favorably as follows: 
ethodist, Presbyterian USA, Presbyterian US, Congregational Christian, 
isciples of Christ, Evangelical and Reformed, African Methodist Epis- 
topal, Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the Association of Community 
hurches. These bodies represent about 16 million members, or nearly 
0 per cent of American Protestantism. 


Their appointed representatives met at Greenwich, Connecticut, in 
ecember, 1949. During three days of deliberation it was unanimously 
ecided that they should seek for nothing less than “an organic union” 
f their several bodies, ‘a fellowship and organization of the church which 
ill enable it to act as one body under Jesus Christ who is the Head of 
he Church.” The conference organized itself as a continuing body, to 
e called, simply, “The Conference on Church Union.” Bishop Ivan 
ee Holt of the Methodist Church was elected president; Rev. Dr. 
illiam B. Pugh, stated clerk of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
rian Church USA, vice-president; Rev. Dr. John Lentz, of the Evan- 
elical Reformed Church, treasurer. Rev. Dr. Douglas Horton, minister 
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of the Congregational Christian General Council, accepted the task o 
acting secretary. A Drafting Committee was appointed to draw up | 


one of its wisest and most ardent advocates. A second meeting of th 
Drafting Committee reviewed the Plan and presented it to a plenar 
session of the Conference on Church Union in New York, in October 
1950, where, with minor changes, it was approved for advisory submissio 


to a joint convocation of the Conference on Church Union and the 


several commissions on inter-church relations of the nine denominations. 


This convocation, consisting of 75 representatives of the nine 
denominations, was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in January, 1951. The Plan 
was thoroughly discussed. No formal acti 
though the sentiment was strongly favorable and hopeful. Three denomi- 
national groups — Methodist, Congregational and Disciples of Christ — 
met separately and presented to the convocation memoranda containing 
of the Plan, together with certain sug- 
gestions for its improvement, Rev. Dr. Gaines M. Cook, Executive Secre- 
tary of the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, was elected 
Union. Since his resignation Rev. 
rches, is secretary. 


A meeting of the Drafting Committee was held in New York in 
March, 1951, at which all the suggestions for amendment proposed at 
Cincinnati were earnestly considered. Some of these were incorporated 
in the Plan, others were included with modifications, still others were 
felt to be either unnecessary or inconsistent with the Plan. A further 
meeting of the Drafting Committee was held in New York in November, 
1952. After intensive consideration of the text of the Plan of Union 
resulting in numerous minor revisions, it was deemed ready to submit to 
a plenary session of the Conference on Church Union. This session was 
held at Greenwich in May, 1953. Two days were devoted to a critical 
examination and interpretation of the Plan and discussion of methods for 
securing similar consideration from a widely representative cross-section 
of the churches. For this purpose the Plan is now submitted to the com- 
missions on Christian Unity of the several churches and other church 


organizations and groups, including theological seminaries, for study and 
recommendation. 
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THE APPROACH 


In considering the Plan of Union it is important that it be taken, 
not as a final, comprehensive or adequate plan, but as a kind of line 
drawing of a possible united church. The fundamental problem which it 
seeks to solve is that of bringing into one body three types of churches 
which already recognize one another’s ministries and sacraments but are 
accustomed to operate under somewhat different forms of organization. 
These forms are usually designated as congregational, episcopal and pres- 
byterian. Previous plans for union have largely attempted to merge these 
polities by compromising or eliminating their differences. The distinctive 
characteristic of the present plan is that the essential features of these 
polities are preserved and maintained simultaneously within the one 
church. 


In our many conferences together we have reached the heartening 
conclusion that, in their functioning, quite aside from traditional theory, 
these three types of organization are more similar than is commonly 
assumed, The congregational group of churches is more like the non- 
congregational, the episcopal more like the non-episcopal and the presby- 
terian more like the non-presbyterian groups than any of them has 
supposed the others to be. The recognition of this fact has made it possible 
to bring the three types of organization together in a Plan of Union 
hich provides for the continuance of all three. 


This Plan is offered to the churches, not with the expectation that 
they will at once commit themselves to union under it, but in the hope 
hat they may be able to adopt it “in principle” with whatever recom- 
mendations they may suggest for its improvement and completion. It is 
onceived as a minimum structure upon which, if its essential principles 
are favorably received, further action may be undertaken to consummate 
the union here envisaged. 


Questions will, no doubt, arise concerning matters of procedure 
within the framework of this Plan. Many such questions have arisen in 
our deliberations, but they have been put aside in the interest of pre- 
enting as simply as possible an over-all picture of what a united church 
ight be. We ask that the Plan be given careful study and that both 
fficial and informal groups will crystallize their oginions as to (1) 
he desirability and (2) the practicability of union on the principles 
mbodied in the Plan. Such expressions of opinion will guide the Con- 
erence on Church Union in its further deliberations. 


I, 
THE DIVINE IMPERATIVE 


We, the Conference on Church Union, consisting of officially ap- 
pointed representatives of our several Churches, gratefully recognize 
the initiative and guidance of God in the movement among Christian 
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people for a united Church. The call for unity is a divine imperative an 
we believe that union is an indispensable means to that end. 


We have long known that in essentials of faith we are already one 
We now rejoice in the growing realization that the practical operation 
of our several polities are strikingly similar. Over many years there ha 
been a steady growth of fraternal fellowship, mutual cooperation, and the 
spirit of unity among us. This has prompted us earnestly and prayerfull 
to inquire what may be the next step in the development of our responsi 
bility for one another. Through our common faith in Jesus Christ a 
Lord and Savior we are made one body in him and, in penitence for our 
present unhappy separation from one another, we believe that our Master: 
now calls us to transcend those barriers which divide us into various 
and often competing denominations and churches. 


Today, Christians confront a world situation which demands that 
the churches shall make common cause. In our own and many other 
sections of the world, secularism, atheism, and religious indifference 
are strongly entrenched and militant, These evil forces stand sharply 
over against the Christian Church with its eternal gospel of redemption. 
They cannot be effectively resisted and overcome by separte churches, 
but only by the corporate witness and the concerted action of Christians. 
united, In the broad perspective of the world scene, and in view of our 
great common convictions and concerns, our denominational differences 
appear relatively inconsequential. 


In our meetings together, in prayer and prolonged deliberations, 
we have reached a common conviction that the time has now come when 
all the churches must take with profound seriousness both the divine 
mandate and the practical need for a united Church, Even though this 
union of Churches may mean some adjustment of denominational tradi- 
tions and emphases, yet all will be enriched by the varying practices 
brought into the union. If at any point we must decrease that the Cause 
of Christ may increase, we shall count our loss as gain. 


We look forward in faith and hope to a more comprehensive union 
than that envisaged by our present undertaking. Holding this faith 
and this larger hope, but not waiting for its full realization, we are 
convinced that we should now form ourselves into an organic union; 
and that our union must be so truly ecumenical in spirit and structure 
that it may be not only a Church united in itself but so manifestly 
inspired with a fervent desire and intention to be used of God that it 
will bring about a more comprehensive union. To this end, we offer a 
statement of the ecumenical evangelical faith to which such a united 
Church should bear Witness, and propose a Plan of Union, 


II. 
THE COMMON FAITH 


We Are ONE in common faith of the Christian Church and in 
our desire to share as a common heritage the various historic and treas- 
ured expressions of that faith. 


We ARE ONE in our common belief 
in God our Father; 
in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Savior; 
in the Holy Spirit, our Guide and Comforter; 


in the Holy Catholic Church, through which God’s eternal pur- 
pose of salvation is proclaimed and his Kingdom comes on 
earth; 

in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as disclosing 
the Word of God for men, from which new light is evermore 
breaking forth for us and for our world; 


in the forgiveness of sins; 


and in the life everlasting, 


We Are ONE in our faith that the Church is of God and in the 
deepening sense of obligation with which we hear the prayer of our 
Lord for his disciples, “That they may all be one; even as thou, Father, 
ut in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so that the world 
may believe that thou hast sent me.” 


We Are One in that spirit of love which, owning the same Lord, 
recognizes diversity of gifts, concerns, and ministrations, and assures 
(0 all freedom in ways of worship, and of witness. 


We Are ONE in our purpose that this United Church of Christ 
9e dedicated to our Lord for the furtherance of his redemptive work in 
she world. 


THE PLAN OF UNION 
A COVENANT OF UNION 


We the Churches hereto assenting, believing that we are acting 
inder the guidance of the Holy Spirit, seeking union in Christ with that 
Christian liberty of conscience and organization, which we now enjoy 
Jo hereby unite for the furtherance of the redemptive work of Christ 
n the world in a visible body to be known as The United Church of 
Christ. The Churches hereto assenting do mutually covenant and agree 
ipon the following Plan of Union, 
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1 
THE LOCAL CHURCH 


1. Organization. 


The Universal Church is the fellowship which God creates by his 
Holy Spirit through those who experience his grace in Jesus Christ. The 
local church is the ecumenical Church manifested in a particular place. 
The United Church of Christ recognizes and respects the freedom of each 
‘ocal church in the discharge of its local responsibilities, and it also pro- 
vides for an orderly exercise of the mutual responsibilities of the local 
churches in relation to their sister churches in The United Church. The 
local church brings into The United Church of Christ, without essential | 
change, all the present structure and procedure. 


The form of local church organization naturally yaries in some 
respects with the needs of the particular church and its community. But 
there exist in the churches of each of the Participating denominations 
a board of officers responsible for fostering and guiding the spiritual 
life and the general welfare of the congregation, and a board of trustees 
who are responsible for the church property. The essential inner structure 
of the local church is preserved in The United Church of Christ. 


2. Union in the Local Community. 


The United Church of Christ is deeply concerned about communities 
where there are too many churches and others where there are too few 
and knows that either situation results from the failure of Protestant. 
churches to face together their task and carry on their work in a spirit 
of cooperation. This means loss in human and spiritual resources. 


Without the pressure that overrides local freedom, The United 
Church of Christ constantly holds before its constituency the ideal of 
such unity and relocation of churches in rural and urban areas as will 
enable every church member with his contribution of interest and time 
and money, to serve his Master and his community most fully. 

The United Church of Christ responds to calls from the countryside 
and from centers of population for aid in carrying out this idea with 
plans and suggestions for definite local needs. 
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3. Classification. 


The United Church of Christ, being catholic and inclusive in pur- 
pose and form, embraces the three historic polities of Protestantism: 
congregational, episcopal, and presbyterian. At the time of organization of 
The United Church of Christ each denomination in its own way shall 
declare to which of the three categories its local churches shall be re- 
garded as belonging. Local churches subsequently may change from one 


classification to another but only after announcement two years in 
advance, 


4. Worship and the Sacraments. 


Each local church determines its mode of worship and of adminis- 
tering Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
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5. Admission to Membership. 

In accordance with the practice of all the churches participating ir 
The United Church of Christ, new members are received on professior 
cf faith in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Savior. Letters of transfer 
from other local churches are honored in accordance with the practice 
of the receiving local church, though we look forward to the time when 
all letters of transfer will be freely received. 


6. Property. 

In the case of a local church which holds title to its own property, 
the church retains the title. In the case of a local church where the 
property is held in trust, the trust may be transferred to The United 
Church of Christ. 


II. 
THE MINISTRY 


1. Ordination. 

Ordination in The United Church of Christ is ordination to the 
ministry of the Church Universal. The act of ordination is performed by 
the Presbytery on the recommendation of the local church of which the 
candidate is a member and of the proper examining committee of the 
Presbytery. The bishop participates in the laying on of hands and ordi- 
narily presides at the service of ordination. 


2. Classification. 

At the time of organization of The United Church of Christ each 
denomination in its own way shall declare to which of the three cate- 
gories, congregational, episcopal or presbyterian, its ministers shall be 
regarded as belonging. Ministers subsequently may change from one 
category to another at their own request with the approval of the bishop, 
but only after announcement two years in advance. 

3. Standing of the Ministry. 

The minister shall be a member of the Presbytery where he serves, 
which shall hold his standing and be responsible for the passing of his 
character. 


4. Placement of Ministers. 


Ministers are called by or assigned to local churches in their own 
category, according to the method appropriate to that category. 


5. Installations. 


Installation or recognition of a minister assuming a pastoral relation 
co a local church is by the Presbytery at the request and with the par- 
ticipation of the church. 


6. The Episcopate. 
The bishop is the spiritual counsellor and guide of the churches and 
ministers in the Conference in which he is the administrative superin- 
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category is that of an advisor. His relation to the churches and minister 
of the presbyterian category is comparable to that of an executive of 
Presbytery and Synod. His relation to the churches and ministers of th 
episcopal category is that of a bishop in historic American Methodism. 
The bishop is elected by the General Council on nomination mad 
by the Conference to which his first assignment will be made. He i 
consecrated by the General Council for life. Each bishop shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of four years, and shall be eligible for reappointmen 
to the same Conference, or for transfer to another Conference, with th 
consent of that Conference, so long as the General Council deems j 


He is set apart for this office by the imposition of hands of at least 
one other bishop and at least three ministers of The United Church of 
Christ. This rite of consecration may be conducted either in the meeting | 
of the Conference or of the General Council. In order to recognize that | 
the responsibility of the bishop pertains to the church-at-large, the authori- 
zation of his consecration is by the General Council. A representative of 
the General Council normally takes part in the laying on of hands. 


Ill. 
THE PRESBYTERY 
1. Nature of the Presbytery. 


The Church of Christ manifests itself in many separate congrega- 
tions, and these need and desire the fellowship of mutual counsel and 
Cooperation. Accordingly, contiguously located churchs constitute al 
natural unit of organization. This is recognized in some form, more or 
less explicitly, under various names, by all the denominations participating 
in The United Church of Christ. 

To provide for the mutual concern and responsibility of contigu- 
ous local churches in The United Church of Christ if they be not fewer 
than ten in number, a Presbytery may be constituted. It consists of all 
ministers, not fewer than ten in number, and one lay member from each 
church within its district. The boundaries of each Presbytery are deter- 
mined by the churches and Presbyteries concerned, with the advice and 
approval of the Conference, 


2. Voting. 


Decisions of a Presbytery are normally by Majority vote, but if 
called for by the delegation from any local church of the Presbytery, 
votes may be taken by classification, congregational, episcopal and pres- 
byterian; a majority vote in each classification to apply to the churches 
of that classification (and no other classification), within the boun- 
daries of the Presbytery. 

3. Meetings. 


The Presbytery meets at least annually and also when specially called 
at the request of at least five members. It elects its own officers. 
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4. Functions. 


The Presbytery is responsible for (a) recruiting, preparing, and 
ordaining ministers; (b) the oversight and aid of its ministers and 
churchs; (c) the standing and the passing of the character of its minis- 
ters; (d) the election of delegates to the Conference and to the General 
Council; (e) setting in order and promoting those things that pertain 
‘to the spiritual welfare and cooperative work of its constituent churches; 


(f) cooperation in establishing and dissolving pastoral relations between 
‘}ministers and churches. 


IV. 
THE CONFERENCE 


1. Nature of the Conference. 


The Conference embraces a group of contiguous Presbyteries not 
fewer than three in number. It is the expression in a larger territorial 
jarea of the fellowship already manifest in the Presbytery, It expresses 
mutuality of interest, unity of life, and cooperation. The Conference 
in The United Church of Christ is comparable to the state convention, 


state association, synod, diocese, or annual conference of the several 
denominations. 


2. How Constituted. 


The Conference is composed (a) of equal delegations of ministers 
and laymen elected by the Presbyteries on the basis of a ratio determined 
by the Conference itself and its Presbyteries; or, (b) at its option, with 
the consent of a majority of its Presbyteries, of all the ministers and one 
lay member from each local church within the Conference. In either case 
the number of members of the Conference of congregational, episcopal, 
and presbyterian classifications shall be in ratio to the number of churches 
of like classification within the Conference boundaries. 


3. Voting. 


Decisions of a Conference are normally by majority vote, but if 
called for by the delegation from any Presbytery of the Conference, 
votes may be taken by classification, congregational, episcopal, and pres- 
byterian, a majority vote in each classification to apply to the churches 
of that classification (and no other classification), within the bounds of 
the Conference. 


4. Meetings. 


The Conference convenes at least once a year. Each session elects 
its presiding officer, who may be either a minister or lay member, to be 
known as Moderator, to serve during that session of the Conference, 
and who is not eligible for re-election. 


5. Election of Bishops. 


Each Conference has a bishop nominated or approved by the Con- 
ference, though not necessarily from its own membership. The bishop 
is ex-officio a member of the Conference, with the right to vote. 
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6. Functions of the Conference. 


The Conference is responsible within its boundaries for the admir 
istration and promotion of the work of the Church as a whole. Amon 
its functions are: to review the records and work of the Presbyterie 
in cooperation with the Presbyteries concerned to constitute new Pres 
byteries and, where necessary 
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Vv. 
THE GENERAL COUNCIL 


1. Functions. 


The responsibility of the General Council is to foster and expres 
the substantial unity of The United Church of Christ in faith, polity 
purpose, and work; to consult upon and devise measures and maintai 
agencies for the promotion of the common interests of the Church and 
the kingdom of God; to do and promote the work of the whole Church 
in its national, international and ecumenical relations and in general to 
perform on behalf of The United Church of Christ the various func- 
tions hitherto performed by such organizations as the National Con- 
vention, General Assembly, General Synod, General Conference, or 
General Council of the uniting denominations, 


2. Membership. 


The General Council is composed of approximately 1,000 delegates, 
ministers and laymen in equal numbers, to be elected as follows: each’ 
Presbytery elects two delegates — one minister and one lay member; 
the remaining number of delegates, ministers and lay members in equal 
numbers, are elected by the Conferences on the basis of church member-_ 
ship, the ratio to be determined by the General Council. The number of | 
members of the congregational, episcopal and presbyterian classification. 
elected to the General Council by a Conference are in ratio to the number 
of churches of each classification in that Conference. The bishops are 


ex-officio members of the General Council with right to speak but not 
to vote. 


3. Voting. 


Decisions of the General Council are normally by majority vote, 
but if called for by any member of the Council, votes may be taken 
y classification, congregational, episcopal and presbyterian, a majority 
vote in each classification to apply to the churches of that classification 
(and no other classification) in The United Church of Christ. 
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4. Meetings. 


The General Council holds regular meetings biennially, Special 
meetings may be called by the Executive Committee. Each session elects 
ts presiding officer, who may be either a minister or layman, to be 
snown as Moderator, to serve during that session of the General Council, 
nd who is not eligible for re-election. In addition to its agenda for the 
transaction of business, it provides services of worship and a program 
f inspirational, evangelistic, missionary, devotional and educational 
addresses for the edification of those present and of the whole Church. 
Provision is also made for the General Council to conduct a service of 
ronsecration of newly elected bishops. 


5. Responsibilities. 


The General Council is responsible for coordinating and administering 
the general enterprise of The United Church of Christ as a whole, 
ncluding evangelism, missions at home and abroad, ecumenical activity, 
Christian education, ministerial education, stewardship, publishing, min- 
sterial pensions, social action; and to these ends, it creates such corpora- 
ions and appoints such boards, commissions, committees and officers 
ss may be needful. It recognizes and fosters organizations of men, women 
nd youth within the membership of The United Church of Christ. 
The responsibilities of the General Council are discharged on behalf of 
the constituent local churches, Presbyteries, and Conferences. 


. The Appeal Agency. 


For the determination of complaints and reference by individual 
members, churches, Presbyteries or Conferences an Appeal Agency is 
tonstituted consisting of eleven members: six ministers and five laymen, 
blected by the General Council, the term of office to be four years, and 
the membership to be distributed among the three categories. 


. Conference of Bishops. 


The bishops meet in conference at least once a year, and issue an 
ddress on “The State of the Church,” setting forth suggestions of 
rocedures and programs as well as an examination of matters spiritual. 
he bishops when in conference consult together for the unifying of 
heir administrations. 


. Executive Commission. 


In the interim between General Council meetings an Executive Com- 
ission is constituted as the administrative agency of The United Church 
f Christ, It is composed of eight bishops, elected by the Conference of 
ishops, twenty members elected by the General Council, ten ministers 
nd ten laymen, two women elected by the Women’s Society of The 
United Church of Christ, and four members elected by the Council 
f Secretaries of the General Boards. The three categories are all to be 
“epresented, 


For the purposes of effective administration consideration is given 
‘0 provincial or regional administrative units. 
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TOWARD A MORE PERFECT UNION 


The United Church of Christ is predicated upon mutual respect and 
appreciation of the precious traditions in thought and practice which 
each participating body brings to the union. It is committed to spiritual 
freedom. It does not desire conformity in practice or uniformity in 
thought except as our fellowship in work and prayer draws us closer 
to each other. We believe, however, that the fullest measure of organic 
union presupposes an ever-widening degree of common polity, common 
forms and materials of worship, and common ways of thought. As we 
grow in oneness of heart and mind, it seems inevitable that we would 
approptiate more of each other’s traditions and, beyond any of those 
traditions, develop new traditions of worship and polity which would 
express our spiritual unity. It is suggested, therefore, that with the 
establishment of The United Church of Christ, some commission on study 
and appraisal be appointed, adequately representing our various tradi- 
tions, to review the progress of the union, to encourage steps toward 
achieving higher levels of oneness in life and work and worship, and to 
propose such practical instruments of common life as a hymnal, a book 
of worship, orderly forms of ecclesiastical procedure and the like. 


CONCLUSION 


We, the Conference on Church Union, offer the foregoing Plan of 
Union in the belief that ultimately such an organic union rests upon 
faith in one another and in the continuing guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
The achievement of a United Church is a spiritual development as well 
as an organizational event. We make no claim to finality or perfection 
in the concept of such a Church as is here set forth. We submit it in all 
humility to the several Churches for their prayerful consideration, study, 
criticism, and suggestions. 


In its wide-spread consideration, we prayerfully trust that the 
proposed union may be approached and its study controlled, not by 
a too meticulous concern for minor or technical details, but by confi- 
dence in the Christian character, disposition, and spirit of the other 
churches as well as one’s own. If our union can be consummated in such 
an atmosphere of faith, many lesser matters may wisely be left for 


adjustment in the joyous experience of living together in one fold under 
one Shepherd. 
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A Commentary by Disciples on 
“A Plan of Union” 


A Covering Letter from the Disciples Study Group of the 
Conference on Church Union 

EREWITH is a report of the study of the “Plan of Union for 
a United Church” conducted among Disciples of Christ by 
the Council on Christian Unity (formerly Association for the 
romotion of Christian Unity). 
We shall describe first of all the procedure followed in the study 
f the Plan. Late in 1953, copies of the Plan were sent to the heads 
f major boards and agencies, to the faculties of our theological semi- 
aries, and to the commissioners of the Association for the Promotion 
f Christian Unity. From these persons various thoughtful com- 
ients were received. 
In 1954, a request was sent from the Council on Christian Unity 
» conveners in twenty-four communities asking each of them to con- 
itute a local study committee made up of ministers, laymen, women, 
pung people, and other representative Disciples, to study the “Plan 
f Union” and to give us suggestions regarding it. Ten such groups 
ctually met and discussed the Plan. Each of them elected a chairman 
ad a “scribe,” who submitted to our director of Ecumenical Study 
written report of the discussions and recommendations of the group. 
o guide the group in its discussion of the document, a series of ques- 
ons was prepared. This questionnaire with an analysis of the re- 
onses is enclosed. 
On October 25 and 26, 1955, a meeting was held in Indianapolis 
1ade up of representatives from the various local groups which had 
et and of a few other Disciples selected to represent particular geo- 
Jraphical regions or special areas of interest in the life of our com- 
union. The members of this meeting carefully considered the “Plan 
£ Union” and took up the suggestions which had been made by the 
rious local study commissions. Our report to the Conference on 
hurch Union is the work of this Indianapolis meeting. 

The major portion of our report is found in the attached docu- 
ent which proposed certain amendments in the wording of the Plan. 

We believe it most important to report that the general response 
om our local groups and particularly from the national group as- 
mbled in Indianapolis was one of genuine commitment to the basic 
ructure of the “Plan of Union.’’ As we discussed the Plan, we 
ere mindful of many problems for our people. Our zeal for the 
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Plan, however, increased as our discussion went on. It would not 
a sound judgment to say that Disciples generally today would vote f 
the Plan of Union, but we are happy to report that those who ha 
been most deeply involved in the study of the Plan find their enthu 
asm for it increasing. We do want to convey to the Conference 
Church Union this note of our continued commitment to the great ta 
in which the several communions here represented have united and 
express once again our hope that the goal before us will be reached 
God’s good time. 


In all honesty and fairness we must state that there are certa 
problems which the Plan presents to Disciples of Christ. We belie 
it wise to indicate these. 


First, we mention the place of women in the life of the Unit 
Church. We received from one of the study groups a most incisi 
document prepared by one of its members entitled, “Is This a One-S 
Church Plan?’ The document pointed out that if the presbyteri 
are constituted as now suggested in the Plan with one minister a 
one layman from each church, and if the conferences are constitut 
by the presbyteries, and the General Council by the presbyteries a 
conferences, there may be no women in the General Council. 
believe that the point is well taken and that the Plan as now stat 
unwittingly leaves women out of the organized life of the Churc 
We have, therefore, proposed that the presbytery be constituted 
ministers to churches and of two lay members from each church, th 
leaving the door open for the appointment of one woman and one ma 
from each congregation but not making this procedure mandator 
We must insist that if the proposal we have made for the constitutio 
of the presbytery be not adopted by the Conference on Church Unio 
thorough attention be given to some other means of providing an ad 
quate representation of women in the institutional life of the Church 


We believe that more careful thought must be given and specifi 
recommendations made, concerning the place of members of staffs o 
agencies, professors in theological seminaries, and ministers engage 
in the general work of the Church. In most cases, such persons shoul 
not be members of the presbytery: it deals with problems with whicl 
they are not primarily concerned, and in some places they would over 
whelm it in numbers. Yet such workers ought to have a voice in, an 
a sense of identification with, the responsible life of the Church. Per 
haps they should be distributed among the conferences on some equit 
able basis. 
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The use of such ecclesiastical terms as presbytery, moderator, and 
pecially bishop will disturb a good many Disciples. Practically all 
Wf us who have studied the “Plan of Union” with any care are quite 
Willing to accept the bodies or offices described by these terms and 
ven to accept the words themselves. We do believe, however, that 
e Conference on Church Union ought to be reminded of the diffi- 
ulty which these terms will present to many of our people. We do 
lot think the difficulty is insuperable, but time must be given in order 
or the terms to become acceptable. The concept of the episcopal of- 
ijice as set forth in the document requires, we believe, careful thought. 
“he Disciples who have studied the Plan of Union are not opposed to 
e inclusion of the episcopal system within the Plan of Union. We 
aust, however, indicate most clearly that we do not now accept nor 
jan we foresee the possibility of our people accepting the notion of the 
piscopacy as a separate order within the Church. We realize that this 
hotion is nowhere stated in the Plan and that it is foreign to the think- 
ng of all the churches belonging to the Conference on Church Union. 
Nevertheless, there is among many of us a fear of such a phrase as 
consecration for life.” We do not want to be unreasonable about 
hese fears. 


We should like to convey our conviction that our study of the 
Plan indicates the need for certain issues to be studied more intensively 
cross denominational lines before the Plan is finally formulated and 
eleased to the denominations. We, therefore, propose that the Con- 
ference on Church Union initiate certain interdenominational studies 
mong theological seminaries, groups of scholars, and ministers, to 
‘consider such matters at a fundamental theological and ecclesiastical 
evel. 


Among such matters needing study we mention the following: 


1. The office of bishop and the relation of ministerial ordina- 
ion to episcopal consecration. 


2. Physical and legal requisites of a United Church (continuity 
r merger of existing agencies; status of administrative staff; etc.). 


Once again we express our pledge of continuing commitment to 
he work of the Conference on Church Union. It is our hope that as 
ther communions enter into intensive study of the Plan, they too 
ill find their interest increasing and that the fulfillment of the 
nited Church described by the Plan may one day become a reality. 
Ronatp E. Ossorn, 
For the Working Group. 
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Questionnaire, With Analysis of Responses From Local Study 
Groups of Disciples of Christ to Questions Regarding 
the Greenwich Plan of Union 


Nore: Responses which could be tabulated were received from ni 
groups which analyzed the Greenwich Plan of Union. The total number 
persons participating in these nine groups is about seventy-five. The d 
cision of a group was not always unanimous. The report on each questi 
indicates the decision of at least a majority of each group. 


The Conference on Church Union is now seeking widespread contrib 
tion from many Christians in the task of sketching the possible outlines 
a united church. The Plan as here presented is by no means final, b 
represents prayerful thinking of scores of leaders across a period of year 
The Conference on Church Union needs to know whether or not it 
working in the right direction. Groups are, therefore, asked to concentra 


their attention on the major features of the Plan and to answer each 
the questions found below. 


1. Is the group willing for Disciples of Christ (Christian Churches) t 
join in a large-scale union of American Protestant communions t 


form a United Church (not necessarily on the basis of the prese 
plan) ? 


Seven groups voted “yes,” and the other two voted “yes” wit 
some reservations. 


2. The Plan assumes that, beyond the local congregation, the New Testa 
ment does not lay down an authoritative plan of organization (fo 
conventions, associations, missionary societies, benevolent agencies 
and the like), but leaves the churches free to work out expedients 
suited to the time. Does the group agree with this assumption ? 


Eight groups voted “yes,” and the other group voted “‘yes” wit 
reservations. 


3. If the “Plan of Union” were submitted for a vote in its present form, 
would the group favor it ? 


Four groups voted “yes,” two groups voted “yes” with reserva- 
tions, and three groups voted “no.” 


4. Would their congregations favor the Plan? 


Three groups voted “yes” with reservations, five groups voted 
“no,” and one group did not give a clear answer, 


5. Is Christian freedom, which we have sought to guarantee under our 
congregational polity, adequately preserved by the Plan? ! 


Three groups voted “yes,” five groups voted “yes” with reserva- 
tions, and one group expressed reservations without answering 
“yes” or “no.” 


6. Does the group agree that ordination to the ministry is a matter which 
concerns the whole church and should be carried out under broader 
auspices than that of one congregation ? 
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All nine groups voted “yes.” 


. Does the group accept names historically associated with other tradi- 
tions (bishops, presbytery, conference, moderator, general council) 
for the specific functions outlined in the Plan? 


Four groups voted “yes,” three groups voted “yes” with reserva- 
tions, and two groups voted “no.” 


. Would the group accept these functions under other names? If so, 
what names? 


All nine groups voted “yes.” 
. Does the group accept the delegate method of constituting presbytery, 
conference, and general council ? 


Six groups voted “yes” and three groups voted “yes” with reser- 
vations. 


), What features of the Plan should be entirely eliminated or drastically 
revised ? 


Could not be given a simple “‘yes’’ or “no.” 


What additional features should be added to the Plan? 


‘ 


Could not be given a simple “yes” or “no,” 


If four or more communions voted for union on the basis of the Plan 
(though perhaps modified), does the group feel Disciples could 
rightly justify continued separate existence ? 
One group voted “yes,” five groups voted “no,” and the others 
gave an answer in the form of a discussion. 
Has the group suggestions for the Conference concerning procedure, 
further revisions, study and interpretation ? 


” 


Could not be given a simple “yes’’ or ‘no. 


omments From a Special Working Group of Disciples of Christ 
on a Plan of Union for a United Church 
(Conference on Church Union) 


Nore: Our comments are presented generally in the form of proposed 
endments to the “Plan of Union.” In some instances we follow these 
roposals with brief interpretative statements. Page and line references 
re to the Revised Draft of May 22, 1953, 

THe Approacit 

Page 5, line 3: 

Revise the new sentence beginning in this line to read as follows: 

“The fundamental problem which it seeks to solve is that of bringing 
ito one body communions which regard one another as belonging to the 
‘hurch of Christ, and whose members recognize one another as Christians, 
ut who find themselves separated by inherited traditions. These traditions 
ave expressed themselves in congregational, episcopal, and presbyterial 
orms of organization.” 
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Resume regular reading of the document in line 8 with the senten 
beginning “Previous plans . . .” 


Comment: Note that in order to have coordinate adjectives and al 
to avoid the use of the name of one of the existing denominations to d 
scribe a type of policy, we are suggesting here and throughout the PI 
without further comment hereafter the use of the adjective “presbyteria 
rather than “‘presbyterian.” 


Page 5, par. 3, lines 1, 2: 

Italicize the phrase, “not with the expectation that they will at on 
commit themselves to union under it.’ 

Page 5, par. 3, line 3: 

Remove quotation marks and italicize the words, “in principle.” 

Page 5, par. 4, line 6: 

Change the word “‘crystalize,” to “formulate.” 


I. Tue Divine IMPERATIVE: 


Page 6, full par. 2: 


We urge that the drafting committee of the Conference on Chure 
Union reword this paragraph. We desire to maintain the sense of urgenc 
which it seeks to express, but are convinced that this sense of urgenc 
should arise from the Divine imperative and not from the church’s fea 
from mere pragmatic considerations. We found it difficult to mak 
suitable adjustments in the present wording and believe that the paragrap 
should be rewritten. We believe that the first word, “Today,” should b 
stricken; the church is constantly facing a crisis in the world and mu 
never be divided. The statement should indicate the timelessness of th 
challenge here suggested and the inadequacy of the church to cope with it 
mission in any age if it is divided. We particularly object to the claus 
“that the churches shall make common cause.” This sounds too much like ¢ 
last resort of a little group of defeated men; we should prefer a referenc 
to the witness of a United Church. One member of our group suggeste 
the following as a possible substitute paragraph: 

“Tn a world of fear, hatred, distress, and division, God has given th 
churches a message of reconciliation and a oneness which will bind al 
men to Him, and in Him to one another. But we cannot demonstrate ou 
unity in Him, nor clearly proclaim His message, nor, therefore, confron 
men in their divisions when we too are divided. In the meantime men liv 
and die separated from Him. It is imperative that we seek to realize the 
oneness God has given to us for proclaiming His love to all men.” 

Page 6, full par. 3: 


In the light of our suggestion regarding the preceding paragraph w 
propose that this entire paragraph be deleted; it seems weak and un 
necessary. There has already been a strong statement on the Divin 
imperative and the revision proposed above should stress the urgent prac- 
tical need for a United Church. 

Page 6, full par. 4: 


Beginning with the last words in line 3, let the principle clause read as 
follows: “We are convinced that the churches we represent should no 
form themselves into an organic union; and that this union must be. . . 
(let the paragraph proceed as written in the document. ) 
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II. Tur Common FaitTu: 


We propose that this title be changed to: “A TrstrMony To Our 
NITY.” 

CoMMENT: As we examine this entire section we are convinced that 
is not fundamentally a statement of faith. An examination of the opening 
ords of each sentence indicates that it is an affirmation of those elements 

ich we hold in common ; namely, faith, belief, spirit of love, and purpose, 
Te believe that the title proposed is a more accurate description of the 
(ntents and avoids giving the impression that the articles herein contained 
ea creed. For those who desire to regard the passage as a testimony of 
ith, the essentially creedal section remains. 

Page 7, line 8: 

For the words “Holy Catholic Church” substitute the words, ‘“The 
aurch, The Body of Christ.” 

Page 7, lines 16 through 20: 


Delete this entire paragraph. Nothing new is stated here and the 


ntiments expressed are out of place within the structure of the entire 
ction. 


Page 7, full par. 5: 

Substitute the following: 

“We are one in our purpose to be formed into one United Church of 
arist, and in our hope that our labors will be used of Him to further 
is redemptive work in the world.” 


Tue PLAN or UNION 
A Covenant of Union; 

Page 7, full par. 6, line 5: 

In the phrase, “The United Church of Christ,” here and throughout 
document, we propose that the article “The” be not capitalized. It is 
r conviction that the corporate name ought to imply no arrogance. If the 
‘finite article is omitted from the corporate title, it will seem more humble 
d a more accurate description of what has actually been achieved. 

Page 7, full par. 6, lines 6, 7: 

For the final sentence substitute the following two new paragraphs : 

“We the members of the Churches hereto assenting, in the sight of 
od who has called us all as His people, solemnly bind ourselves to one 
other in Holy Covenant as members of the United Church of Christ.” 

“We all, corporately and individually, that we may give organic ex- 
ession to the unity which God has graciously created among us, mutually 
venant and agree upon the following Plan of Union.” 

CoMMENT: It is our conviction that the Covenant of Union ought to 
made not only by the ecclesiastical bodies or denominations which vote 
go into the union, but also by every member of these communions who 
comes a part of the United Church. We wish to provide in the Covenant 
is opportunity for each member as a high and solemn spiritual act to 
gister his own personal Covenant of Union with all the other people of 
d with whom he is now brought into union. 

It is also our conviction that the Covenant of Union binds us primarily 
one another in a United Church and that the “Plan of Union’ ’is merely 
instrument which gives institutional expression to our unity. It seems 
iportant, therefore, that the emphasis in the Covenant should be on the 
ion to which we are committing ourselves and not on the institutional 
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matter of adopting a scheme. We believe that corporate and individ 
assent to the Covenant are both important. 

I, Tue Locat Cuurcu: 


1. Organization: 


Page 8, line 2: 

We propose that the intimate logical relations between these first tv 
sentences be emphasized more clearly by changing the period at the e 
of line 23 to a colon and beginning the word “The” in the next line “th 

We propose that this second phrase read, “the local church is t 
ecumenical Church” rather than “the ecumenical Church.” For the sake 
uniformity we propose that the word, “universal” in line 1 and the wo 
“ecumenical” in line 3 both be written in lower case or in upper case, t 
the practice be uniform. 

Page 8, lines 4 through 7: 

We propose a slight alteration in order that the sentence may read 
follows: 

“In the United Church of Christ the freedom of each local church 
recognized and respected in the discharge of its local responsibilities and’ 
means is provided for the exercise of the mutual responsibilities, etc.” 


2, Union in the Local Community: 


Page 8, paragraphs 3, 4, 5: 

We propose the deletion of this entire passage as being irrelevant a 
dealing essentially with the present problem of comity rather than the situ 
tion which will prevail within the life of the United Church. We propo 
as a substitute the following wording : 

“In the United Church of Christ local churches seek to manifest t 
wholeness of Christ in every particular community. They are, therefor 
committed to one another, sharing their gifts, their planning, and the 
concerns,” 

3. Classification : 

Page 8, par. 6: 

We propose adding to the present paragraph on classification, t 
following: 

“Variations on and combinations of these three historic polities may 
worked out by congregations in consultation with the presbytery, 
bishop, and the conference. In such cases, the congregations involved ma‘ 
be classified as related to any, to all, or to none of the three other cat 
pories. 

CoMMENT: The purpose of this amendment is to suggest the desirabi 
ity of experimentation within the life of the United Church in an effo 
to move toward a common polity and to escape a rigidity of classificatiot 
implicit in the present Plan. If such a suggestion seems feasible, it cai 
doubtless be clarified, If adopted, it should be written into the Plan il 
other places as well. 


ot 


5. Admission to membership : 
Page 9, lines 2, 3: 


We propose that the clause beginning with the words, “new member: 
are received,” be altered to read as follows: 
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“new members are received by baptism upon profession of faith in 
esus Christ as Lord and Savior.” 

We commend to the drafting committee the consideration of the 
ossible use of a scriptural phrase, such as that found in Peter’s confession, 
1 place of the words, “Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Savior.” 

Page 9, lines 5, 6: 

We propose placing a period after the words, “the receiving local 
hurch,” and the deletion of the rest of the sentence which now stands, 

CoMMENT: It is our feeling that the clause which follows is funda- 
nentally weak. We believe that the hope there expressed is implicit in the 
ature of the Plan and will doubtless be realized, The explicit expression 
f these words in the Plan will confront some of our people with consider- 
ble difficulty and cause some unnecessary antagonism against the Plan, 

6. Property: 

Page 9, par. 2: 

We propose that a permissive option be granted in order to hasten the 
rogress of fuller union within the United Church. We propose that the 
st part of the first sentence in this phrase read as follows : 

“The church may retain the title or transfer it in trust to the United 
fhurch.” The second sentence will remain as it stands except that the 
rticle “The” will be changed to “the.” 

Il. THe Ministry: 


We commend to the drafting committee a consideration of the advis- 
bility of moving this section down in the document to follow the present 
ection V, “The General Council.” If this were to be done, then the 
ntire structural organization of the Church would be presented in sequence. 
4s the document now stands, the section on the Ministry makes frequent 
eference to Presbytery, Conference, and General Council, whose functions 
ave not yet been described. 


1. Ordination: 


Page 9, par. 3, line 3: 
After the words, “by the Presbytery,” insert the following : 


at the petition of the candidate and on,” then proceed with the sentence as 
ritten. 


Page 9, par. 3: 
Alter the final sentence to read as follows: 


“As representative of the conference and the General Council, the 
ishop normally participates along with other ministers and lay members 
1 the laying on of hands and ordinarily presides at the service of ordi- 
ation,” 


2. Classification: 
Page 9, par. 4: 
Add to the paragraph the following sentence: 


“However, the bishop and presbytery, with consent of the minister, 
ay transfer him from one category to another without advance an- 
ouncement.” 
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4. Placement of Ministers: 


Add to the sentence the following: 
“or to local churches of another category by action of bishop and pr 
bytery and with consent of the minister and congregation involved.” 

CoMMENT: The purpose of this amendment as of that immediat 
preceding is to provide greater flexibility. We believe that the Chur 
needs to protect itself against immoderate transfers from one category 
another for purely personal or trivial reasons. At the same time, we belie 
that the duly constituted administration of the Church should have t 
freedom to transfer ministers or congregations from one category to a 
other in order to strengthen the bonds of union within the Church. 


6. The Episcopate: 


Page 9, par. 8: 

Revise the opening portion of the sentence to read as follows: 

“The bishop is an ordained minister who is the spiritual counsellor, etc 

Page 10, full par. 1, lines 2, 3: 

Change the sentence beginning, “He is consecrated” to read as follow 

“He is consecrated to his office by the General Council” and dele 
“for life.” 

CoMMENT: It is our conviction that since the words which follow impl 
that the General Conference may not deem it expedient to continue a ma 
in the office of bishop for life, it is not wise to complicate the situatio 
by consecrating him for life. 


III, THe Pressyrery: 
1. Nature of the Presbytery: 


Page 10, full par. 3, lines 5, 6: 

Revise the phrase, ‘denominations participating in the United Churc 
of Christ” to read “denominations which have entered into the Unit 
Church of Christ.” 

CoMMENT: Elsewhere throughout the document it is assumed that th 
United Church of Christ is an existing body and that the constituen 
denominations have ceased to exist. Nowhere do we want to imply tha 
they continue a separate existence. 

Page 10, after full par. 3: 

Introduce here a heading to read, “2. How Constituted.” This make 
the section on the Presbytery coordinate with that on the Conference. 

Note that the numbers on the following headings in this section mus 
then be changed. 

Page 10, full par. 4, lines 3 through 5: 

Delete the sentence beginning, “It consists,” as now written and sub- 
stitute the following : 

“It consists of all ministers to local churches and of two lay members 
from each church within its district.” 

CoMMENT: It is our conviction that to include all ministers living 
within the bounds of the presbytery would complicate its life, particularl 
when theological seminaries or office boards and agencies of the church 
are located in a given district. We believe that every minister of the 
United Church should find his place in its institutional life at the poin 
where his ministry is involved. Most general workers have no concer 
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ith the affairs of the presbytery, but rather with those of the conference 
r even of the General. Council. 

We are proposing two lay members from each congregation for two 
nasons: (1) in order to strengthen lay participation in the life of the 
resbytery, and (2) in order to make a place for women in the organiza- 


3. Meetings: 


Page 10, full par. 6, line 2: 

Change “‘at least five members” to read “at least five member churches.” 
CoMMENT: If our proposal for increased lay representation is accepted, 
le church (with three ministers) or at most two churches could call a 
yecial meeting of the presbytery. At least five churches should be con- 
irned. 


5. Functions: 


Page 11, line 3: 

Reword clause (c) to read as follows: 

he standing of and the passing upon the character of its ministers.” 
Page 11, line 6: 

After the words, “constituent churches,” change the semi-colon to a 
mma and add the words: “including the establishment and location of 
urches ;”. 


IV. TuHeE ConrerENcE: 
2. How Constituted: 


Page 11, par. 3, line 2: 
Change the word, “laymen” to “lay members.” We are proposing this 
ange throughout the document wherever the term “laymen” appears. 
Page 11, par. 3: 

Add to the paragraph the following sentence: 

“In addition to delegations from the presbyteries, ministers in general 
vice and executive heads of institutions whose area of responsibility 
proximates the conference area shall be ex officio members of confer- 
ce without the right to vote.” 

CoMMENT: The purpose here is to give to ministers engaged in teaching 
d administrative work of the church an opportunity to participate in 
life of the conference without swamping it with their votes. 


3. Voting: 


Page 11, par. 4, line 2: 

Change the phrase “the delegation from any presbytery” to “at least 
members.” 

CoMMENT: The reason for this change is that a delegation from each 
sbytery is made up of members of the three categories and would, 
refore, present to a person desiring a vote by categories the same dif- 
ulty as the conference itself would present. 


4. Meetings: 


Page 11 par) 5: 
Alter the first line to give a continuing sentence as follows: 
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“The conference convenes at least once a year and elects,” then let t 
rest of the paragraph proceed. 


5. Election of Bishops: 


Page 11, par. 6: 
Change the title, “Election of Bishops,” to read “Continuing Respons 
bility.” 
Insert the following paragraph: 
“Each conference shall elect a continuing administrative committe 
broadly representative of the geographical areas of the conference, whic 
will exercise administrative responsibility between annual meetings of t 
conference.” 
Now let follow the final paragraph of page 11 as the second paragrap 
in the section “Continuing Responsibility,” and add the following pard 
raph: 
2 “The bishop is general administrator in behalf of the conference, a 
jointly with the continuing administrative committee, is responsible to t 
conference.” 


6. Functions of the Conference: 


Page 12, line 3: 

After the phrase, “work of the presbyteries,” insert the following : 
“to review the records and work of the bishop, committees, and agencie 
of the United Church responsible to the conference ;”. 

Page 12, lines 7 and 8: 

Rephrase to read as follows: 


“to promote the edification and extension of the church and its work: 
Page 12, line 10: 


Change the word “measure” to “measures.” 
V. THE GENERAL COUNCIL: 


1. Functions: ; 

Page 12, par. 2: { 

Change the heading, “Functions,” to read: “Nature of the Genera 
Council.” 

COMMENT: The reason for the proposed change is to make the head 
ings in the document coordinate throughout. With the slight emendatiot 
which we propose below, the statement as here written becomes an exposi 
tion of the nature of the General Council. 

Begin the first paragraph of this section as follows: i 

“The General Council is a congregation of Jesus Christ charged wit 
the care of all the churches, with the witness of the United Church o} 
Christ to the Gospel in all the world, and with the unity of all the churche 
in faith, policy, purpose and work. Its purpose is to foster and express, ete.’ 


3. Voting: 


Page 12, par. 4: 

Change the passage to read as follows: : 

“Decisions of the General Council are normally by majority vote, but i 
vote by classifications may be called for according to the following pro 
cedure: in case of any vote before the General Council or any vote just 


taken, any member of the council may move a vote by classifications, If 
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is thotion is seconded, and if it is sustained by 25% of the members of the 
ouncil, the presiding officer shall then declare that a vote be taken by 
assifications. In case of a vote by classifications, congregational, episco- 
al and presbyterial,” etc., to the end of the paragraph, except that in line 
8 “to apply” becomes “‘shall apply.” 

§ CoMMENT: We propose this procedure for calling for a vote by classi- 
ications as the most responsible and expeditious way of getting the matter 
efore the General Council. If any member of the Council may call for a 
te by classifications, some individual is likely to demand this on nearly 
very question before the Council. If the requirement is proposed that a 
rtain number of members must call for the vote, confusion will be 
atroduced into the business sessions as members circulate about trying to 
et a sufficient number of sponsors for the call. Under the procedure 
roposed, the count may be quickly taken in an orderly fashion. If the call 
or a vote by classifications is sustained it may then be quickly taken; if it 
3 voted down, the matter is disposed of. We have no particular insistence 
pon the figure of 25%. We do believe that there should be a fairly 
izeable body of opinion within the General Council demanding a vote by 
lassification before this kind of vote is taken. 


4. Meetings: 


Page 13, line 2: 
Change ‘Executive Committee” to “Executive Commission” (see 
ection 8, below). 
Page 13, line 8: 
Change “those present” to read “delegates and visitors.” 
CoMMENT: The purpose of this change is to make explicit the implicit 
uggestion that other members of the United Church besides official 
elegates may be permitted to attend the sessions of the General Council as 
isitors. 

Page 13, line 10: 

To the sentence as it now concludes add the three words, “‘to their 
ffice.” 


5. Responsibilities : 


Page 13, par. 2: 

Change the heading, “Responsibilities,” to read “Functions of the 
reneral Council.” 

Page 13, par. 2, line 5: 

After the words, “ministerial pensions” insert the word “benevolence.” 


6. The Appeal Agency: 


Page 13, par. 3: 
Change the heading, “The Appeal Agency” to “Commission on Ap- 


As a substitute for the first part of this paragraph we propose the 
ollowing wording : 

“For the reconciliation of differences, the General Council may refer 
isputed matters, or individuals, members, churches, presbyteries, or con- 
‘erences may appeal from a decision of the General Council to the Com- 
mission on Appeals, which consists of eleven members: six ministers and 
‘ive lay members, elected by and reporting to the General Council.” Let the 
-est of the paragraph proceed as written in the document. 
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7. Conference of Bishops: 


Page 13, par. 4: 
We propose that these lines be rephrased as follows: 
“The bishops meet in conference at least once a year, and may addr 


the Church, suggesting, etc.” Let the rest of the sentence continue as 
the document. 


Omit the last sentence of the paragraph. 
8. Executive Commisssions 


Page 13, par. 5, lines 3 through 7: 

Instead of the sentence beginning, “It is composed,” we propose t 
following : 

“Tt is composed of fifty members elected by the General Council. 
constituting the Executive Commission, due attention shall be given to t 
representation of bishops, ministers, laymen, women, youth, professor 


and secretaries of the general boards.” The final sentence of the paragrap' 
is to stand. 


The Doctrine of the Church and the 


“Plan of Union” 


Theological Consideration of the “Greenwich Plan’’ 


By William R. Baird, Jr. 


AN INVESTIGATION OF THE GREENWICH PLAN 
the theological point of view would be to some of its advocates either 
-or dangerous. Is not the very genius of this program of union its 
ious shying away from divisive theological complexities? The plan, 
ms, purposefully has no theological basis, and to subject it to the scru- 
if systematic theology would be to destroy it. Thus, C. C. Morrison, in 
nting a case for the plan, warns the ecumenical discussion that it should 
wander off into bypaths of irrelevancy or into the depths of theological 
clesiological theory which cloud the real issue and obstruct the open 
2 Dr. Morrison is not opposed to theology per se, for he says later 
: same article:° 


I do not agree with that shallow view of Christian unity which scorns 
theology and theological discussion and insists that it should have no 
place in the united church. On the contrary, my view is that a united 
church is the true place for the consideration of the great themes to which 
theology is devoted. 


ner words, theology should have little or no place in the formulation 
plan of union, but is to be vitally active within the consummated united 
h. Elsewhere this important drafter of the Greenwich Plan has pointed 
e inherent impossibility of achieving, then, now, or ever, any viable 
ermanent union on a plan requiring theological agreement.” 


is notion that the plan is without theological basis has also been 
ed by certain of its critics. Some have insisted that it rests on no 
historical doctrine of the church. Critics of this sort feel that theology 


Reprinted from ENCOUNTER, Vol. XVIII, No. 3 (July, 1957), by permission of the editor. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, “Protestantism is Ready Now to Become One Church.” The 
(Jan. 1956) XXVII, 4. Used by permission. 

Tbid., 5. 

Charles Clayton Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation (New York: Harper Brothers, 
p. 19. Used by permission. 
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is of vital importance to any program of church union. John Mack 
example, writes:° 


One of the greatest needs of the One Faith in our time is that th 
Christian Church should devote itself to the task of elaborating an ecu 
menical theology. .. . But to repeat words which I have written elsewher 
never must the Church of Christ sponsor a blanched, eviscerated, spine 
less statement of confessional theology. It must give birth in this revo 
lutionary transition time to a full-blooded, loyally Biblical, unashamed] 
ecumenical, and strongly verterbrate system of Christian belief. 


Not only does a plan of union demand a theological basis; it calls 
theology with back-bone. 


Careful reading of the Greenwich Plan fails to substantiate ful 
claims of either its advocates or critics. The plan does rest on a theol 
basis; theological concepts are to be found throughout its pages. The 
contains a statement of “The Common Faith” (p. 7. 4:28)° which in 
affirmation of belief in God, Christ, and the Holy Spirit. It calls for 
in the “Holy Catholic Church” through which the “Kingdom” com 
earth. It speaks of the Scriptures as “disclosing the Word of God for 
In short, this “simple” statement of common belief involves the most 
found problems of theology, such as Christology and the idea of revele 
The plan even presents a theological definition of the nature of the cht 
“The Universal Church is the fellowship which God creates by his 
Spirit through those who experience his grace in Jesus Christ” (p. 8. 5 
To insist that these matters do not involve theology is to confess igno 


of the theological enterprise. Even the basic presupposition of the pl. 
theological; . 


The treasures of all our evangelical churches—their doctrines, their 
polities, their fellowships, their very habits of doing things—can be taken. 
up and embraced in One Church without compromise of conscience or the’ 
restriction of Christian freedom. This faith is ultimately derived from | 


Christ the Head of the Church. 


5. John A. Mackay, God’s Order—The Ephesian Letter and this Present Time (New 
Macmillan, 1953), 141. Used by permission. i 


6. References in parenthese are to A Plan for a United Church in the United States, 
draft of 22 May, 1953, published b 
edition of the same text. 

7. Morrison, “Protestantism Is Ready,” op. cit., p. 4. 
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on is not whether or not the plan contains theological concepts; it is 
stion of the validity and consistency of the theological concepts it 
ins. 


efore attempting to answer these questions, it might be well to clarify 
resuppositions and methods of this paper. This study is made from a 
fular point of view: that of a “Disciple of Christ” who works in the 
line of biblical theology. The effort is to help to clarify the theo- 
ul issues involved in the plan, so that those who guide its destiny may 
ve its effectiveness for bringing about the one church. No attention 
’e given to matters of strategy in the employment of the plan or to the 
jiastical details involved in such matters as the merging of mission 
s and educational institutions. These important non-theological fac- 
which seem highly complex to the theologian, must be left to more 
etent hands. The intention here is to deal solely with theological mat- 
The procedure will be to consider first the doctrine of the church from 
ewpoint of historical and contemporary theology and then to discuss 
blical view of the nature of the church. (Biblical quotations are from 
revised Standard Version.) In this preliminary discussion emphasis 
be placed on the theological and biblical concepts of the unity of the 
h and references will be made to particular problems which concern 
reenwich Plan. Finally, the plan itself will be considered theologically 
» light of the foregoing discussion. 


E DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF HISTORICAL 
AND CONTEMPORARY THEOLOGY 


The term “church” can be used in a variety of ways. Stephen Neill 
sts six senses of the word in common usage: the mystical church, the 
ble church, the historical church, the local congregation, the national 
th and the denomination.© These ways of using the term, some of 
1 are quite unsophisticated, serve to point out a basic truth about the 
h: its transcendental-immanental character.° 


he church is transcendent. It is a mystical body involving man’s 
relation to the risen Christ. It is the invisible company of all the re- 
ed of all the ages. This transcendent church is infallible, united, eter- 


Stephen Neill, The Christian Society (London: Nisbet, 1952), 296 ff. 

A similar view of this dual character of the Church is expressed by William Nichols, 
Ecumenical Movement and the Doctrine of the Church,” The Ecumenical Review, IV 
ver, 1951), 21-23. He makes a distinction between the “eschatological” and the “historical” 
. Eschatologically the church possesses an essential, given unity; historically it exemplifies 
a. Only as the two aspects of the church are held in tension can a dynamic and meaningful 
ve achieved. 
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nal, known only to God.*® The church is also immanent.” It is a con 
of people who have lived in history and worshiped in certain localitie 
has organized itself within national boundaries and into denomina 
patterns. Many theologians would be hesitant to admit that natjo 
denominational divisions are really worthy of the theological desigt 
“church”’ but even these questionable usages indicate the necessity < 
church’s having concrete embodiment in the world and in history. W 
Robinson, insisting that the church is an extension of the incarnation, 
out that the church shares all of the dualities of Christ: it is divine 
human, temporal and eternal, local and universal, in the world and 
it, weak yet powerful, fallible and infallible.’ The church must have 
crete, visible form, but any program which attempts to give it that 
must never forget that it is the one, invisible, eternal church. 

A more studied manner for considering the historic and contemp 
views of the church is to discuss the way the church has viewed its own 
tion to history. C. C. Morrison, following this line, suggests that Prote 
ism can be divided according to two major types of ecclesiology: t 
formist and the restorationist.* According to this analysis, the refo 
“churches” are those which stress their continuity with history and e 
size the catholicity of the church. The Episcopalians stress the hig 
episcopate; the Lutherans, the creedal orthodoxy of the Augsburg Co 
sion; the Presbyterians, the continuity of the covenant community in 
tory. The restorationist “churches,” on the other hand, view the histo f 
Christianity as a story of continual apostasy; they attempt to leap acros 
centuries to find unity with the church of the New Testament. This 
clesiology of history is of great significance for anyone concerned with 
unity of American denominations, since, according to Morrison, of the 
largest “churches” in the United States (those embodying 92% of Ar 
can Protestants) thirty claim to have restored the New Testament ch 
The Congregationalists stress the supposed local autonomy of the 
church; the Baptists, its practice of believer’s baptism by immersion 


10. For the growing importance of the concept of the invisible church in contemf 
theology cf. J. Robert Nelson, The Realm of Redemption (Greenwich, Connecticut: The Se 
Press, 1956), p. 160 ff. i 

11. Throughout this paper, the term “immanent” in reference to the church means thé 
church dwells in the world, in history. The word is not used to mean indwelling within mé 
if the church were a sort of inner feeling, experience or attitude. 

12. Compare, for example, Morrison, Unfinished Reformation, 48 ff, who argues convin¢e 
that the denominations have usurped the function of the church. i 

13. William Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church (St. Louis: The Bethany 
1955 rev. ed., p. 115 ff. The idea of the church as an extension of the incarnation, which 
become popular with many theologians, should be employed only with great caution. For exa 
to take the concept literally would mean the identification of the church and Christ. (Cf. Ne 
The Realm of Redemption, p. 95 ff.). } 

14. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 130 ff. 
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dists, its spontaneous and vital spiritual life; the Disciples, its “polity” 
orship plus its concept of a non-creedal unity. 


tudents of the Greenwich Plan should take seriously this division of 
urches” according to their view of history, since some of the groups 
2s to unite are reformist “churches” (Evangelical and Reformed, and 
Vterian) while others are restorationist “churches” (Congregational, 
Hes, Methodist). Morrison insists that the reformist “churches” are 
eadily able to participate in ecumenical activities than the restora- 
s. The reformist idea of history allows its advocates to view their past 
}ticipating in the relativities of history; their origin is not some ab- 
infallible, divine event. This also makes them conscious of a his- 
affinity with all other Protestant groups. The restorationists, how- 
believe themselves to have restored the true church whose origin was 
action in Christ and whose constitution is a divinely inspired blue- 
he New Testament. This unhistorical view of their origin leads to a 
an scorn for all other churches (even other restorationist churches) 
they consider to be tainted with the relativities of history—relativities 
they naively suppose themselves to have escaped. Nevertheless, one 
s clear: these differences involve theology. The immediate problem 
ns a theology of history which implies the question of tradition. The 
n of tradition is complexly related to the deeper problem of the 
ity of the New Testament and the idea of revelation. No plan of 
involving reformist or restorationist churches (or any two of the lat. 
‘an ignore these theological problems. 


hree possibilities present themselves: (1) a program may be carried 
ereby all the “churches” are converted to the position of one in regard 
se theological matters—an unlikely possibility; (2) a plan may be 
which would allow for the different concepts of authority to exist 
r in a united church; (3) a new basis for theological unity may be 
ered to which all the “churches” may move without abandoning the 
entary truths of their own positions. The latter suggestion has at 
me merit on the very surface of it, since the reformist “churches” 
ly agree that their historic continuity begins with the New Testament, 
estorationist “churches” are inclined to stress the importance of their- 
story.” Moreover, the Greenwich planners may be heartened by the. 
at union between reformist and restorationist churches is possible as, 
ed by the Congregational-Christian-Evangelical and Reformed mer-. 
Disciples of Christ, for example, will note the frequency of quotations from Alexander- 
1 in their periodicals, the number of recent books about their founding fathers issued: 


publishing house, the foundation and growth of their historical society, and the building- 
cine” at Cane Ridge, as some examples. 
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ger to constitute the United Church of Christ.” They should note als 

according to this analysis, the Methodists have more affinity with th 

gregational type “churches” than with the espicopal—a designation 

the plan somewhat inaccurately places upon the Methodists. The C 
ence on Church Union, however, should be aware that in regard to th 
of theological problem, the greatest differences will arise between the 
byterian and the Congregational type “churches.” 


Theologians usually discuss the problem of the historic concey 
the nature of the church by considering the problem theologically; the} 
cover two elementary theories about the church: the catholic and the p 
tant."’ Perhaps more adaptable for critical inquiry, however, is B 
Dun’s threefold division of catholic, classical protestant, and “‘the feé 
ship of the Spirit.”"* The catholic view emphasizes the objective, i 
tional, sacramental, and hierarchical nature of the church. The true cl 
is that institution in which properly ordained clergy administer valid ¢ 
ments, Walter M. Horton defines the classic protestant idea as fol 
“The fundamental Protestant idea is that the church is not above judg 
inerrant and ‘self-authenticating’ as though she were God himself; s 
the servant of God’s Word, and must perpetually be judged by her deg 
conformity to that Word.”*® This is similar to Calvin’s statement 
“whenever we see the sacraments administered according to the instit 
of Christ, then we cannot have any doubt that the Church of God has. 
existence.”*° The church here involves both the objectively given 
and man’s response of faith.** Still less objective is the “free” chure 
congregational idea. Here the church is primarily a fellowship of conve 
believers. Some free churchmen, along with Zwingli, view baptism ane 
Lord’s Supper as merely symbols or ordinances rather than genuine § 
ments. ‘These ordinances, in some congregations, can even be administ 
by a layman. In fact, there is no inherent difference between clergy 
laity; within the church there is simply a difference of function.” 


16, This new body could still conceivably be incorporated within the larger entity envy: 
by the Greenwich Plan.—Ed., 

17. Wor this kind of analysis, compare for example, Wm. Robinson, The Biblical Doc 
Church, p. 181 ff, 

18 Angus Dun, Prospecting for a United Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 19 
44 ff, By “the fellowship of the Spirit,” Bishop Dun refers to what are usually called the 
or congregational type “churches.” 

19, Walter M, Horton, Christian Theology—An Ecumenical Approach (New York: 
& Brothers, 1955), p, 235. 

20, John Calvin, Institutes of the Christian Religion, trans., Henry Beveridge (Grand Ré 
Kerdmans, 1958), Il, p. 289 (BK IV, Dopo) 

21, Cf. Horton, Christian Theology, p,. 234 ff. 

22, Cf, Horton, Christian Theology, p. 239 ff, and Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, 
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‘0 anyone concerned with the ecumenicity, these three theological 
of the church give rise to some perplexing questions.” 


1) What is the proper form for the church to take? Some theologians 
hat it must take one of the above forms, that the true church is limited 
ticular church order. Others assert that no particular form is neces- 
henever God’s saving grace is operating, there is the church of 
Still others confess that any form which so limits the church as to 
[ its unity is a violation of the essential nature of the church; only 
rm” of the church which expresses and maintains its oneness is valid. 


2) Is the church primarily an objective or a subjective institution? 
urge that it is chiefly objective; administration of the sacraments by 
rarchy is the true church in operation apart from any lay participa- 
Others insist on the “priesthood of all believers,” incorrectly under- 
n a radically individualistic sense; the true church is the locally 
ndent, autonomous, democratically controlled, congregation. Still 
acknowledging some validity in the classic protestant view, believe 
true church must hold the objective and subjective in corrective ten- 
e church is given by God’s revelation and received by man’s faith. 
Prenter writes, “Both subjectivism and objectivism in one way or 
- lead to the result that man makes himself God either in deifying 
ible Church institutions or in deifying his invisible thinking or re- 
experience.”** The only way to avoid these dangers, seems to be to 
‘ledge the dual, indeed paradoxical, nature of the church; that it is, 
een said above, both transcendent and immanent. 


$) What is the nature of the ministry of the church and what is the 
meaning and form of ordination? Answers range all the way from 
erarchical” view (a ministry standing in apostolic succession is of 
nce of the church) to the “‘anarchical” view (a ministry is not neces- 
the existence of the church).”° Between these extremes there is a 
g body of theologians who acknowledge certain truths in episcopal 
ion while opposing any rigid and mechanical succession doctrine. 
ion, they claim, is a function of the whole church and a means 
‘f. discussion of some of the major issues which divide the church by Horton, Christian 
, p. 218 ff., and Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, Another listing of major differences 


in Robert S. Bilheimer, The Quest for Christian Unity (New York: Association Press, 
61 ff. 

‘or a discussion of this common misunderstanding, cf. Nelson, Realm of Redemption, p. 
ere it is pointed out that the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers rightly means 
’ Christian is a priest to others in the community, not to himself. 

egin Prenter, “Catholic and Evangelical—a Lutheran View,” Ecumenical Review, I 
88. 

f. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 142 ff. 
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whereby the historic continuity of the church can be expressed.” 
“free churchman” like William Robinson can write, “The apostolic 
ter of the church depends on the apostolic commission given by our 
His apostles and transmitted by them to successive generations of Ch 
ministers.”** Only that doctrine of the ministry which expresses the h 
continuity and essential unity of the church is valid. 

(4) What is the nature of the sacraments and who can receive 
Catholic “churches” insist that validly performed sacraments in 
God’s invisible grace operates uniquely, are an essential of the life 
church. Some congregational type churches, on the other hand, shy 
from the term “sacrament”; their ordinances involve nothing mystic 
are simply symbols or memorials of God’s grace which operated in 
However, most contemporary thinkers believe that Christ is really p 


The question of the proper recipients of the sacraments brings 
hotly debated problem of infant versus immersion baptism.*” No reco 
tion between the opposing parties seems forthcoming at this time. } 
theless, students of church union in America must take the proble 
ously, since over half of the members of Protestant churches in the U 
States belong to immersionist groups.” It would seem that the gener 
clusion about the sacraments expressed above might have some validi 
this specific problem. To insist that only one mode of baptism is 
would be seriously to limit the operation of God’s grace; and so to 
type the activity of the Spirit in baptism as to form a sectarian group, 
be to violate the essential unity of the church.” It seems that a 

27. Cf. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 159 ff, 
28. Wm. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 179. Robinson also po 
that the true apostolic succession is within the church and not the hierarchy (220 ff). 


29. Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 120 ff. 

30. For a brief survey of the debate over baptism in contemporary theology, cf. 
The Realm of Redemption, p. 127 ff, 

31. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 166 ff. 

32. Morrison, ibid., convincingly advocates that immersionists would do well to practi 
mode of baptism within a united church, while at the same time recognizing the val 
other baptismal practices. “Thus freed from the prejudice with which immersion is r 


when offered by a sectarian propagandist, it would make its own appeal on its own i 
merits to Christian intelligence”—p. 173. 
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h would stand on a sounder theological basis, if a variety of sacra- 
1 beliefs and practices were advocated within it. 
(5) What is the nature of the continuity and unity of the church? 
insist that the continuity is historical and to be found in the ministry 
ing in apostolic succession. This historic continuity also preserves 
sential unity of the church for in the one, holy, apostolic institution, 
urch is one. Men who deviate from the true and infallible church do 
ivide it, they leave it. On the other hand, some theologians believe 
jurch has and needs no continuity in history. History is the realm of 
jurch’s perversion, the story of its human divisions. The unity of the 
bh is to be found in its continuity with the church of the New Testament. 
of this latter group do believe the church has a continuity with the 
Christ; whenever two or three are gathered together he is in their 
Still others believe that both a “horizontal” and a “vertical” con- 
y" are essential to the life of the church. The church does live in his- 
ind is subjected to its relativities, so that no historical expression of 
atinuity is absolute and final. The head of that history is, of course, 
surch of the New Testament founded by Christ and mediated by the 
es. Yet the head of the church is the living Christ who guides its life 
tory, who is present in its proclamation and its sacraments. From its 
ship with him it derives its unity—a unity which must gain expression 
tory, but must not be stereotyped into some particular historic form, 
he form of the New Tetsament. 
6) What is the authority for the church? Again answers range all 
ry from a confession of hierarchical authority to insistence upon the 
pm of the individual in an autonomous congregation. Some urge the 
‘ance of one or more of the historic creeds or councils as authoritative. 
wing number of theologians are coming to believe that no human 
‘ity, be it priest, or council, or creed, or creedally interpreted Bible, is 
ate for the transcendental-immanental church. “It is Jesus Christ 
If, then, and not any teaching or ideas about Him, who is the final 
for the church and for all mankind.”* This authority may allow or 
emand a variety of forms, polities, ministries, and sacraments, but 
tempt to avoid this historical variety will destroy the transcendent 
ter of the church and its essential unity. 
“ven this sketchy survey of certain theological views of the nature of 
wurch has pointed out some of the complex problems which divide 
ndom. Nevertheless, the survey has also given hints at possible solu- 
—solutions which have been forged in the heat of theological debate. 


These terms are borrowed from Horton, Christian Theology, 218 ff. 
Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 107. Used by permission of the Seabury Press. 
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It is clear from the discussion that no solution will be effective whic 
mands the conversion of all to one rigid theological view. In fact, i 
question whether one view of the nature of the church and its ministr 
sacraments would be theologically valid. It is also evident, on the 
hand, that a program of unity which attempts to ignore theological iss 
bound to superficiality. Indeed, it is a question whether an instit 
founded on no theological basis would be the church. Is it not clear 
the united church must be based on a theology, but not the creedal, doc 
sort of theology which has always divided Christians? Rather it m 
founded on a theology which is dynamic and flexible, a theology to 
men of all denominations may witness, a theology based on the truth 
sums up all lesser truths of the divided “churches,” Fuller discussid 
this “non-objective” kind of theology will be postponed until later. 
ever, a summary of the previous discussion at this point indicates 
of its implications. 

(1) It will be a theology which insists that the church must take ¢ 
form in history, but that no form which it takes will be valid unless i 
presses the church’s essential unity. 

(2) It will be a theology that asserts that the church is paradoxi 
both objective and subjective, transcendent and immanent, divine and hu 

(3) It will be a theology which insists that the church must ha 
ministry which witnesses to the historical continuity of the church wit 
crystallizing the expression of that continuity into a particular form. 

(4) It will be a theology which recognizes both the divine act an¢ 
human response in the administration of the sacraments, so that no secta 
mode of administration can be absolutized. 

(5) It will be a theology which insists that the church is essential 
unity which has continuity in history, so that no doctrine of its contin 
can be valid which disturbs its unity. 

(6) It will be theology which confesses that the authority of 
church is Christ who was crucified in history but who is also the tel 
One, so that all lesser truths which we possess may be taken up into 
Truth who possesses us and thereby makes us one. 

The basic element of all of these conclusions is the nature of the cht 
as in essence a unity. Critics who have charged the Greenwich Plan 
resting on no historical doctrine of the church have missed this essel 
point: the one thing upon which all historic and contemporary theorie 
the church agree is its essential unity. Hence, any plan which attemp is 
unite the church is by that very attempt standing on the solidest poss 
theological ground. After making his thorough study of the doctrine of 
church in contemporary theology, J. Robert Nelson concludes, “If ther 
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Irticle of the doctrine of the nature of the church which may be seen 
ve the full support of Christians, it is this belief in unity.”*° “A divided 
h in the New Testament sense of the church,” says Newbigin, “is 
hing illogical and incomprehensible—as illogical and incomprehens- 
s human sin.”*° In discussing the nature of the church, contemporary 
gians are inclined to emphasize doctrines which imply the basic unity 
: church such as the doctrine of the Holy Spirit*’ and the church as the 
of Christ.“* Hence, the current discussions of unity are not urging 
brotherly association based on the lowest common denominator of 
8; they are based on profound theological concepts of the very heart 
faith. Most central is the idea of Christ, not a Christology about 
ut a commitment to him who is God’s personal revelation of the ultj- 
divine-human community. “The ground of this assertion that fellow- 
s the essential nature of reality—what we would see if only our eyes 
open to the spiritual nature of things—is not based on philosophical 
lation, but is given to us in revelation, the self-disclosure of God 


[ia 


Tue New Testament DocrrineE OF THE CHURCH 


ost of the doctrines of the church which have been considered so far 
to be based on the Bible. It will help to clarify some of the issues, 
to consider the New Testament concept of the church. The New Testa- 
inherits from the Old its basic concept of community, namely, the 
f the people of God. At Sinai, God had acted to make a covenant 
he Israelites; from the mountain he thundered, “You shall be my own 
ssion . . . a holy nation” (Ex. 19:5-6).*° The whole of the nation, 
er, did not continue to maintain the covenant, so that a remnant with- 
ael came to compose the true people of God. Isaiah, speaking for 
eh warned, “For though your people be as the sand of the sea, only 
nant of them will return” (10:22).*‘ The Hebrew thinkers con- 


Ibid., p. 201. 

J. E. Lesslie Newbigin, The Reunion of the Church (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
. 24, 

Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 37 ff. 

Ibid., p. 84 ff. 

Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of Church, p. 18. A Presbyterian can say essentially 
e thing: cf. Mackay, God’s Order, p. 63: “The community which God wills is a fellow- 
love, constituted not to be an evolution in history. It is a community constituted by 
hrist, who by what He was and did brought God and man and man and man together in 
or Anglican comments in similar vein, see the quotations from L. S. Thornton in Nelson. 
alm of Redemption, p. 63; cf. also Horton, Christian Theology, 207. 

For the importance of the covenant idea as a background to the church, cf. Millar Burrows, 
line of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: Westminister, 1946), p. 146 f. 


Cf. George Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament (Cambridge: 
sity, 1943), p. 15 ff. 
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sidered the people of God to be involved in a closely knit unity; this i 
in their idea of the community as a corporate personality.” Because 
idea, an individual could stand for the whole of the people, as for exa 
the Suffering Servant of Second Isaiah or the Son of Man of Daniel. 
fore, the Old Testament presents an idea of the religious community 
was created by an act of God, but involving a response of man and res 
in a divine-human unity. 


The New Testament describes the church by a series of metap 
The most literal of these is the church as ekklesia. This term, whi 
Septuagint employed to translate qahal, basically means “assembly.” 
the Old Testament it is used in general for the covenant people unit 
worship of God.‘ The writer of Hebrews says: 


For He [Christ] who sanctifies and those who are sanctified have all 
one origin. That is why he is not ashamed to call them brethren saying, 
I will proclaim thy name to my brethren, | 
in the midst of the congregation (ekklesia) I will praise thee. 


In other words, the church is a group of men who are sanctified by Chr 
as to become his brethren; they are united in an assembly for a co 
purpose—praise of the God revealed in Jesus Christ. Scholars are 
agreed that ekklesia may be used for the church in its local form ( 
16:16; I Thess. 2:14) or for its universal, united aspect (I Cor. 1 
11:22; Col. 1:18, 24).*° 


The New Testament describes the church as the people of Go 
thereby takes up the Old Testament idea of the covenant-remnant 
munity.” “But you are a chosen race,” writes the author of I Pet 
royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s own people, that you may d 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness” (2:9)3 
where the church is referred to as the people of the new covenant 


3:25; Heb. 8:6 ff.),*’ the remnant or true Israel (Gal. 6:16; Rom. 9:6 


42. Cf. Jenkins, The Strangeness of Church, p. 25 ff. 

43. Here the concise analysis of Ethlebert Stauffer, New Testament Theology, tran 
Marsh (New York; Macmillan, 1955), p. 153 ff, will in the main be followed. 

44. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 35 ff; Stauffe 
Testament Theology, p. 295. 

45. Cf. Burrows, An Outline of Biblical Theology, p. 149; R. Newton Flew, Jesus a 
Church (New York: Abingdon, 1938) p. 18; Johnston, The Church in the New Testament, p 
Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of Church, 115 ff. 

46. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 76 ff. 

47. For the significance of this idea for the N. T. church ef. Jenkins, The Strangeness 
Church, p. 37 ff. 

48. Flew’s argument that Jesus consciously founded a church, rests to a large de 
Jesus’ teaching and action as forming the true Israel, the community of the remnant; cf. 
and His Church, p. 48 ff. 
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ect generation (I Pet. 1:2; 2:9),*° the saints (Eph. 1:18; Rev. TS:%)\ 
» the New Testament church recognizes its continuity with the com- 
y of the Old Testament, while at the same time asserting its superi- 
The new covenant results from a new act of God—the sending of 
: which involved his death and resurrection (I Cor. 11:25; Heb. 8:6 
| This divine action created a united religious community which even 
than the Old Testament people of God possessed the character of 
rate personality. One man could stand for the whole group; “for 
Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all be made alive” (I Cor. 15:22). 
ask of this new humanity was to witness to the new life in Christ 
1:8), 

he New Testament also describes the church as the flock. Taking up 
icient idea of the king as shepherd of his people, the Old Testament 
imes referred to the expected messiah as a shepherd-king of the holy 
2. Consequently, the early church applied this figure to Christ, “the 
shepherd of the sheep” (Heb. 13:20). This figure stresses the 
rity of Christ who kept them from straying (I Pet. 2:25) and pre- 
| the oneness of the flock (Acts 20:28). “And I have other sheep 
re not of this fold,” says the Johannine Christ; “I must bring them 


and they will heed my voice. So there shall be one flock, one shep- 
(John 10:16). 


he New Testament can use vegetable as well as animal metaphors; 
urch is a plant. In Romans 11, Paul speaks of the divine community 
olive tree; the Gentiles, represented as wild branches, are grafted in 
ome part of the tree. The Fourth Gospel describes the church under 
gure of a vine (John 15:5)." This figure of speech emphasizes the 
1 unity of the church; the tree has a common root; the branches gain 
ife through inseparable unity with the vine which is Jesus Christ. 


he church is also depicted as a building or city (Eph. 2:19 ff.). It 
ly temple in which God’s spirit dwells; it is a unity held together by 
; it has a continuity in history through the ministry of the apostles.” 
istoric structure, however, is not in itself eternal, for the citizens of 
wait the coming of the new Jerusalem (Rev. 21:2 ff.) ; the church is 
endent. 


Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, 105 ff, for importance of this idea 
er. 

Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 80 ff. 

For other agricultural metaphors, cf. I Cor. 3:6 ff; If Tim. 2:6; Mt. 13:32. 

This idea of continuity in history will be given more force if, with many scholars, the 
of Ephesians is taken to be a man of the post-apostolic age rather than Paul. Indeed, this 
, which seems to speak of a tradition from the present back to the apostles, back to Christ, 
evidence against Pauline authorship. 
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The Ephesian epistle also presents the church as the bride of 
(5:21 ff.). In admonishing Christian wives and husbands to prope 
ried conduct, the author describes the relation of Christ to the c 
Christ is the head and savior of the church, so that it ought to be sub 
him. Christ loved the church and died for her so that she might b 
and without blemish. Just as husband and wife are joined with the 
that two become one, so also are Christ and the church. This figure 
emphasizes the authority of Christ, the ideal holiness of the church, th 
within the church through its unity with Christ. This latter point e 
sized again the corporate personality of the church, since it can be des 
as a person in closest personal relation to Christ. 


If contemporary theologians are correct, the most significan 
Testament metaphor for the church is the body of Christ.** Althou 
figure is found at various places in the New Testament (Rom. 12:4 
Cor. 10:16; etc.), the fullest presentation is I Corinthians 12:12 rhs 
Paul says that we all were baptized into one body and all partake 
Spirit even though we were Jews or Greeks, slaves or free men. T 
body is said to consist of many members. Each member is a part 
body even if it does not think so. Each member has a particular, indi 
able function to perform. The body is in such harmonious unity th 
one member suffers, all suffer together; if one member is honored, 
joice together” (12:26). Finally, Paul concludes, “Now you are the 
of Christ and individually members of it” (12:27). Colossians (( 
2:10) and Ephesians (1:22; 4:15; 5:23) add the idea of Christ as the 
of the body. This figure stresses unity in the Spirit transcending raci 
social bounds, a unity in diversity of function,” a unity of corporat 
sonality,’ a unity under the dynamic authority of the living Christ. 


A summary of the implications of these metaphors presents a c 
picture of the biblical concept of the church. The church is in a 
transcendent; it was created by God’s act in Christ, it has an ideal hol 
its final form will be perceived only in the eschaton. The church is lik 
immanent; God’s act occurred in history, and the resulting church 
continuity backward to the Old Testament people of God and fo 
through the apostles to successive generations. The church has a f 
in the world: to worship the transcendent God who created it and to w 
to the Christ who sanctified it. Most of all, the church is essentially a 

53. The current trend toward literalizing this figure of speech (cf. Nelson, The Ree 
Redemption, p. 67 ff.; Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 55 ff.) seems so 


overdone. Without doubt this is the most meaningful metaphor, but it still remains a m 
among other metaphors. 


54. Burrows, Biblical Theology, p. 149. 
55. Johnston, Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 92 f. 
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biblical metaphor considered makes this point. It involves a diversity 
ial background, racial heritage, geographical location, function, and 
ibtedly, theological ideas; but in essence the church is one. This 
is so close that the church can be considered a corporate personality; 
erson can stand for the group: Jesus Christ, its Lord. He is the living 
rity of the ongoing church, he has given the Christians new life 
sh giving himself, and this new life in him is their oneness. 


Christianity aroused enthusiasm, because the true life of the indi. 
idual was found to lie in the voluntary sacrifice of selfish interest within 
\ community, and in complete allegiance to a beloved Leader, rather 
han to a theological system. At first its creed was the simplest; life 
nattered supremely.*° 


ideal for the church is well summarized by the author of Ephesians, 
'e is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope 
relongs to your call, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
r of us all, who is above all and through all and in all” (4:4 ff.).” 
lan for the church which has as its basic purpose an expression of this 
ial unity of the church is by that very purpose founded solidly on the 
1 doctrine of the church. 
3ut why does the New Testament employ metaphors for the description 
‘ church? Because the church is in a sense transcendent, so that no 
. or objective description of it is adequate. Though ideally holy, the 
1 even in the New Testament period is tainted by sin; though ideally 
e church in its concrete earliest history shows trends toward division." 
on is correct when he writes, “Throughout the New Testament the 
sia is a visible community on earth, dedicated to God for the extension 
s Rule, ideally one and universal, but too often troubled by schism, 
by unbelief, and marred by the imperfection of its own inner life.” 
in its life, the church divided over the question of its relation ta 
m (cf. Gal. 2:11 ff.). No sooner had Paul left Corinth than em. 
ic denominations were born (I Cor. 1:11 ff.). Colossians, II Peter, 
tion, and the Johannine Epistles, in their refutation of certain here. 
Johnston, The Church in the New Testament, p. 33. Used by permission of the Cambridge. 
i oe of exegesis to use this text as a defense of a particular credal faith or 
mode of baptism. The intent is the opposite. Since there is an essential, ideal unity 
hurch which they have experienced in faith and baptism and which rests ultimately on the. 
, the Christians should live according to this unity. The context urges that they should, 
in the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace” (vy. 3). 


Cf. John Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York: Abingdon, 
n20/ff. 

Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 126. Speaking abouj- 
dea of the church he goes on to say, “No congregation of Paul’s foundation nor any known, 
as tolerably near his ideal” (p. 101). 


Ad Henmenteoal Stubles Seples 


Hlew, Hive evidence of theological differences within the chureh. Tn 


words, when the lurch took on conerete form dn history, its essential, 
Wily Wie endangered 


Nevertheless, the church of the New Testament expressed a kin 
Wily i Nistory although it was obviously a inity in diversity.” Ther 
A hainania (Ade 2142) underlying the outward differences, Appar 
Members moved freely (rom one local ohurel te anothers Phoebe was 
readily redelved by the eliveh at ome, of I phoesis, or whatever chure 
the vedipiont of Homans 16, Minieteles Appear to have been mutualb 
Hepled hy the churoly Cor the apostles, prophets, and teachers of | 
thinns 1220 seem to have been offlelale Cor the universal ehureh”!  'T 
Whe Apparently a unity beyond the loeal Coup egation, as the use of ek 
lov either the local ov whole ehureh indidaloes representatives of more 
one Hitividial chiroh partioipated ia the Jerusalem eouneil (Acta 15); 
the benevolent Offering for the saints at Jerusalem waa a concern ole 
Of Paul's congregations, “The looal community.” saya lew, “was 
droooam OF the whole church," Therefore, a lind of loose unity 
Upon the ideal of oneness in Christ actually exiated inthe Life of the ar 
ohiveh, Trofessor Wievows weltes aa followar!! 


Aa our atidy of the ohuroh tidioates, there de nothing in the Ne 
Toatanient, (hat would require a single, united eccleaimatioal organivation, 
Unity ab apirit is essential, but the degree and kind of union and the lex 
Aree Hi tnd of diversity desitable are, Hle all other questiona of organi: 
ealion wl method, matters to he determined only on the basia of effees 
Hivenene Th promoting the purpose of the olive, 


It this condlision la corveet, the New ‘Testament vonoepl of the ehur 
tially dalle for diversity within a flexible unity. Mile da why the 
Teatamont offers no right theologioal oreed, but presenta merely conte 
Of faith (I Cor, aid) Phil, Get), Thia da why the New Toatamen 
Herta THO mechanioal idea of ordination and the mintatey but hangers 
Way Thom the oharinnatio leaders of E Corinthiana Lae tt te the él 
officiate of the Pastoral Ripistlos, ‘Miia de why the New Testament det 
HO TMUT dootvine of the meaning and mode of the sacraments, but me 
the way from the simple common meal of Acta 22 te the implied 

OO, Mahlon, (he HAdoa! Doetelne ab phe ( Aweed, (BA, probably goee a Tittle too tie 


Haya, “While avian (he ohinatiog there were aa (WHE CM ebenoee OF Heage and ouabain Hl 
® (indanentat anita Gi Galil and AAOHAMIONTE He Well wa (i etlioal Titec! ; 
M1 Ch tie bletemain, fAe Hewtnntnae af the CArhiae CAnrOA ton, Tob. Woell 
Yorks Seeihnere, (040). (a8 tt 
AY) Wlaw, Jee aad Hie CAwrea, eo VA Uned by Periifeatin OF AL don Pree 
MM, Wurvaws, da Ondine ab MiAfoad Phealawyy py TAL Lee Ay periiiasion of the Weal 


Vrawa (1 Chiveioe Toker Coal the Chivat ot (he Now Teatamient CApietemdors, NUL 
Anat 
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lism of I Corinthians 12:27 ff. The Old Testament presenta wa pat 
or the tabernacle; the New ‘Testament presents Ho ble prit for the 
l, 

ndeed, the problem of the divided ehureh begins at this very pointy 
empt to confine the church to one pattern, Avoording to the New 
nent, the church is immanent, yet transvendenty it minet take hari in 
» but its transcendence ever and again breaks ite historioal lorie te 
new ones, The transeendence of the ohireh aloo implies ite essential 
a unity which must gain some expression even in the diversity of 
torically immanent chureh, How ean this historie nity he aehieved’? 
dst-apostolic age attempted two methods: the way of the letter and the 
the spirit.” The way of the letter allempted to find unity through 
rstallization of ecclesiastical authority, The Elder of TH Jolin aaserts 
thority against Diotrephes, and the Pastoral Epistles let definite 
cations for the bishops and deacons in the ehureh. A Hheologival 
was sought in a move toward creedaliams ‘Titne stresses the “sound 
ne” (2:1) and Jude urges contending “for the faith whieh waa ones 
delivered to the saints” (v. 3). This way of the letter had its lopival 
16 in the three-fold development of canon, creed, and episdopacy af 
ond century, Exclusive attention to such a method finally resulted 
}construction of the rigid system of the Roman Catholio Chureh of 
ddle Ages and its counterpart, the creedal, biblicist seholastioisn of 
senth century Protestantism, 


he way of the spirit is to be found in the Fourth Gospel” One of 
at themes of this post-apostolic work is its emphasis on the idea that 
ith and departure of Christ is actually a benefit for the ehureh. 1 
nefit because the going of Christ makes possible the coming of the 
hich will make the church one, The spiritual way to oneness is the 
love in response to Christ’s love. “A new commandment F give to 
it you love one another; even as | have loved you, that you ale lave 
other” (13:34,)"" The spiritual way to unity is the way of personal 
ment to Christ; he is the shepherd who must be followed (oh, LO), 
16 vine in which the branches must abide (oh. 15)."" ‘The spiritual 
the way of unity through God's activity, The “prayer of Jesus’ ex 
this idea clearly, “Ido not pray for these only, but also for thowe 
9 to believe in me through their word, that they may all be ones even 
if, Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Teamment, vo TE far a fine 
of the church in the sub-apostolie age. 

hid., p. 126 ff, 

hid., p, 130. 


4. Rudolf Bultmann, Uheology of the New Teatument, wane, Ko Geolel (New Yorks 
, 1955) Il, 91 ff. 
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as thou, Father art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be in us, so 
the world may believe that Thou hast sent me” (17:20 f.). This pray 
the early church, composed when divisions were already appearing wi 
the church as a result of the attempt to enforce unity exclusively by the 
of the letter, is a prayer to God. He it is who is called upon to bring a 
the unity of his people, since human attempts are failing. God will b 
about this unity by revealing the essential unity which Christians alre 
have with Christ and hence with God. The expression of the unity ini 
world will be the further carrying out of God’s act of love in Christ 
the world might have faith in him, and thus, eternal life (cf. 3:16) .°°a 


It is not the intention here to say that the way of the spirit is the) 
clusive way to unity. Actually both ways, that of the spirit and of the lé 
held in mutual tension, compose the New Testament program for the 
of the church. The church must have form in the world; it requires org 
zation, leaders, orders of worship, statements of faith. Yet none of 
forms can be absolutized; the Spirit ever and again breaks the forms, § 
ates new forms, and continually holds together in unity the people of ( 
whose forms are diverse. It was the mutually corrective operation of fh 
two principles which gave the church of the second century its high deg 
of unity;”* canon, creed and episcopacy were of necessity developing, 
they had not yet been crystallized and absolutized. Hence, a church 
like Ignatius, who advocated the monarchical episcopate, could also | 
“Where Jesus is, there is the Catholic Church.” This dual method poi 
again to the two-fold nature of the church as transcendent and immané 
This paradoxical character of the church is further clarified by the N 
Testament idea of the relation of the church to the kingdom of God. Schob 
are in the main agreed that the church and the kingdom are not identica 
Rather, the kingdom means the kingly rule of God which is eternal a 
completely realized in the eschaton when God is all in all. Thus im 
transcendent aspect the church may be identified with the kingdom of Gi 

68. Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 94: “The world will be able 
receive the truth of the Incarnation only if this unity is manifested.” : 

69. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, p. 129, insists that the cafl 
movement of the second century “brought the church a larger measure of outward unity 
it had had before or that it has had since.” However, Knox’s glorification of the sé 
century is somewhat overdone. It is well to remember that our knowledge of the perid 
limited by the vigorous censorship of orthodoxy; but in spite of this, we know the second cent 
to be the time of the beginning of major schism within the church. Cf. S. L. Greenslade, Sch 
in the Early Church (London: SCM, 1953). 

70. Ignatius, Epistle to the Smyrnaeans, VIII, 2. 


71. Cf. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 46 ff. Flew, 


and His Church, p. 23 ff. It must be acknowledged of course, that Matthew almost make 
identification. 


So ied = Sales 
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leally and essentially God reigns over it; yet in its immanent sense, it 
s subjected to the rule of men, for God is only partially its Lord. The 
x of Chritsians, however, is that the kingdom shall come, that God will 
y act to make the church and His kingdom one. 


We have seen, therefore, that historical, contemporary, and biblical 
gy all agree in regard to one central aspect of the doctrine of the 
h: w’s essential unity. This unity is based on an idea of Christ; not 
ines about him, not a compendium of his teachings, but Christ as the 
nal revelation of God. Although he came in the flesh, he cannot be 
ned to creedal formulas. Indeed, no person can be known through 
objective description; certainly God’s personal revelation of himself 
t be limited to human categories. We cannot wrap our little minds 
id God so as to possess him; he has revealed his love in the death of 
n so as to possess us. Paul begins to say, “Now that you have come 
ow God,” then suddenly catches himself, “or rather to be known by 
(Gal. 4:9). We know God as he makes himself known in Christ, and 
ray of perceiving this personal revelation is by personal commitment, 
iNew Testament terminology, faith. 


Man never receives this revelation in isolation; Christ is always medi- 
o him through the church, and his response in faith makes him a part 
at community. The Christian is brought into fellowship with Christ 

ereby with all those who call him Lord. Thus the church is created 
pd’s act in Christ and man’s response in faith. Like Christ, whose 
the church metaphorically is, the church has a dual nature; it is divine 
uman, transcendent, yet immanent in history. In its transcendent 
, the church is eternal, holy, one; it cannot be limited to any human 
ories. In its immanent aspect, the church is involved in the relativities 
story; it must express the diversities of faithful response to Christ. 
ranscendence of the church implies its essential unity—a unity trans- 
ag all human forms. The immanence of the church implies the di- 
y of the church—a diversity which cannot violate the church’s essen- 
nity or its continuity in history. The problem for those who seek 
visible expression of the essential unity of the church is to find some 
or forms which allow for the church’s diversity while still witnessing 
unity in Christ.” 


THE GREENWICH PLAN 


Jne attempt to give outward expression to the church’s essential unity 
Greenwich Plan, or more accurately, the Plan of Union for a United 


Cf. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 205 ff. 
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Church. The basic presuppositions of this program of unity have 
clearly stated :” 
1. We are greed that the members of all our churches are Christians, 

equally accepted by Christ as members of His church. 


2. All our denominations are by intention, conviction and in fact 
equally Christian churches. 


3. All our denominations share equally in the sin of maintaining 
schismatic churches. 


4. Our way of thinking about the Christian faith has undergone 
profound changes in the past half-century. 


5. The doctrinal differences which formerly existed between the 
denominations are now embraced in the denominations themselves. 


6. Our denominations are now beginning to see that their differ- 


ences, such as they are, can be more hopefully reconciled within a united 
church than in sectarian isolation. 


ons in national and community 
cooperation which is, in prin-— 


7. The association of our denominati 
federations has led them into a mode of 
ciple, organic. 


These presuppositions recognize the essential, transcendent unity of 
church: all Christians are members of Christ’s church (1), schismatic 
nominations are sinful (3), the denominations are beginning to recog 
their essential unity (2, 4, 7). These presuppositions also are aware 
any visible, immanent expression of that unity will involve a unity it 
versity: doctrinal differences can exist with a united church (556): 

over, the outward expression must remain flexible and continue deve 
ing: differences may best be reconciled within the united church (7). 
fore listing these seven points, Morrison, speaking about the plan’s I 
approach of unity in diversity says, “This faith is ultimately derived f 
Christ the Head of the Church.” Therefore, the Greenwich Plan rest 
three basic theological principles: (1) the essential unity of the chu 
(2) the unity in diversity of the visible church; (3) the basis for the u 
of the church in Christ.” Or, to employ the technical terminology of 
above discussion, the church is both transcendent and immanent; it ha 
unity in Christ who is both divine and human. How adequately does 


actual wording of the plan live up to these theologically and biblic 
valid presuppositions? 


73. Morrison, “Protestantism is Ready” op. cit., p. 4 ff. | 
74. Ibid., p. 4, 
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In regard to matters concerning the immanence of the church, the 
nwich Plan is generally on solid ground. The approach to the problem 
ity is clearly that of unity in diversity. 
The fundamental problem which it seeks to solve is that of bringing 

into one body three types of churches which . . . are accustomed to operate 
under somewhat different forms of organization. . . . Previous plans for 
union have largely attempted to merge these polities by compromising 

or eliminating their differences. The distinctive characteristic of the 
resent plan is that the essential features of these polities are preserved 

and maintained simultaneously within the one church (pmoreen44a tae 


yhere Morrison explains the principle involved by saying, “It is not 
id reasonable expectation that, in the united church, provision may be 
‘for what may be called a ‘mixed polity’ with respect to certain func- 
of the local church.” Thus, diversity is an essential characteristic 
2 united church, and here the plan is in agreement with historical, con- 
rary, and biblical concepts of the church.” 
However, some slight lack of clarity in regard to this matter appears 
n the plan. For instance in Section VI, “Toward a More Perfect 
on,” an admirable statement of the diversity of the church is made. 
(p. 14) we read, “We believe, however, that the fullest measure of 
ic union presupposes an ever-widening degree of common polity, 
10n forms and materials of worship, and common ways of thought.” 
seems to say that the purpose of unity in diversity is to bring about an 
ual uniformity, even in theological matters. This would be a violation 
¢ historical-biblical doctrine of the essential diversity of the immanent 
th. Practically it might lead to schism within the church and it would 
inly close the door to unity with groups not participating in the Green- 
Plan or sharing the new-found uniformity. The plan is on much better 
gical ground when it speaks of going “‘beyond any of those traditions” 
evelop new traditions of worship and polity” (p. 14. 11:38 f.). 
The idea of uniting denominations of different polities also witnesses 
essential diversity of the historical church. Horton, speaking about 
aree main theological ideas of the church (catholic, classic protestant, 
ongregational) says that, “Only an organization, or a series of co- 
ting organizations, which make room for the values in all three types’”’™ 
be valid for the ecumenical church. Students of the Greenwich 
however, need to be aware that the three types mentioned in the plan 


. Ibid., p. 184. 
'. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 95: “Above all, the church 
e one. It is a unity in diversity, the union of unnumbered varieties, so that in it are con- 
the highest personal values—life, freedom, peace, justice, brotherly love.” 

Horton, Christian Theology, p. 248. 
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(congregational, episcopal, presbyterian)" are not identical with 
historical-theological divisions of Horton. The Presbyterian “church 
represent a type of classical protestant church, but the Methodists d 
adequately express the catholic idea of the church. Bishops of the 
dist denomination do not stand in apostolic succession; they do no 
torically even rest upon “valid” episcopal ordination. Hence the pla 
appear to claim too much when it says that it involves “churches” of 
copal polity. It is at least inaccurate when it states that the plan “emb 
the three historic polities of Protestantism” (p. 6, 1. 6). 

If the plan is truly to express the biblical-historical idea of the ch 
unity in diversity, it will also avoid limiting its participants to these 
types of polity. Other forms are possible; new developments should 
lowed and perhaps encouraged. The suggestion of the Disciples’ 
group of October, 1955 is, therefore, well taken. They urge the add 
of the following paragraph to the section on the “classification” o 


local church (p. 8. 6:13): 


Variations and combinations of these three historic polities may be 
worked out by congregations in consultation with the presbytery, the | 
bishop, and the conference. In such cases, the congregations involved © 


may be classified as related to any, to all, or to none of the three other 
categories. 


Their suggestion of greater flexibility in the movement of ministers is 
larly of value. There is likewise certain value in this group’s view 
the “Covenant of Union” ought to provide for the individual membe 
well as the ecclesiastical bodies. However, this idea of a pledge of 
by individuals within the denominations must not be taken to imply ar. 
cal individualism which would violate the corporate personality of 
church. It would be just as dangerous to crystallize upon a rigid ide 
human freedom as upon a particular type of polity. 

Actually, this Plan for a unity in diversity is at some points even | 
rigid than its authors suppose. The statement that the program of 
involves “bringing into one body three types of churches which alre 
recognize one another’s ministries and sacraments” is incorrect. “Clo 
membership” Disciples do not recognize fully any baptism except im 
sion for adult believers. The plan is flexible enough to allow for even 
sectarian position. Such flexibility ought to be maintained, so that. 
statement that “we look forward to the time when all letters of transfer 
be freely received” (p. 9. 6:26-27) should be stricken, as the Disci 

79. The suggestion of a study conference of Disciples of Christ, meeting in October, 


(embodied in a letter to the conference on Church Union, February 7, 1956) that the 
“presbyterian” ought to be changed to “presbyterial” seems valid. 
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group suggests. However, their suggestion that all new members of 
uted church should be “received by baptism on the confession of faith 
sus Christ” also partakes of the same desire to crystallize the require- 
_ for membership—a desire which if followed would tend to disrupt 
linciple of unity in diversity.*° 


[he Greenwich Plan similarly witnesses to the immanence of the 
h by its clear insistence that the Plan itself is not a final, authoritative 
tution for the church. “We make no claim to finality or perfection in 
mcept of such a Church as is here set forth. We submit it in all hu- 
1 to the several Churches for their prayerful consideration, study, 
ism, and suggestions” (p. 14. 11:56 ff.).°* The provision for a study 
ission within the ongoing life of the united church is likewise com- 
able (p. 14. 11:41), as is the suggestion that “both official and in- 
ul groups will formulate [not crystallize] their opinions” about the 
(p. 5. 3:18). “The true church,” writes Robinson, “is always the 
h courageously facing the future, refusing to be satisfied with the 
' quo, dynamic in her life and in her influence; and she dares to face 
iture so courageously because she is so deeply rooted in the past.”” 
id, the unity of the church is not an end in itself, but a means of ac- 
lishing the purpose of God’s action in the past in Christ—the salva- 
of the world. We work and pray that we might be one, so that the 
might believe (John 17:21). Therefore, the Greenwich Plan, with 
m minor revisions, expresses the immanence of the church—a church 
1 lives in history expressing itself in a diversity of relatively valuable 
and practices. 


In regard to the transcendence of the church, the Greenwich Plan 
somewhat less adequate. True enough, there is some recognition of 
hurch’s essential unity. “We have long known that in essentials of 
we are already one” (p. 6. 3:37). Unfortunately, this statement 
y witnesses to a growing unity among the “churches” in regard to 
doctrines; it does not really witness to the essential unity of the 
h—a unity which exists apart from our growing recognition of it. All 
ers are a part of the church even if they do not know it, “for the 
does not consist of one member but of many” (I Cor. 12:14). The 
more adequately witnesses to the divine, transcendent character of the 
h when it states, ““The Universal Church is the fellowship which God 
. For a discussion of the varied concepts of the membership of the church (a variety which 
eenwich Plan should seek to maintain) cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 168, ff. 


L. Cf. p. 5, 2:42 ff. 
2. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 137. 
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creates by His Holy Spirit through those who experience His grace in 
Christ” (p. 8. 5:22 f. ef. p. 3, 1. 44). 


The section on “The Divine Imperative” (p. 5. 3), by title, exp 
the transcendence of the church; in its actual wording it sometimes 
to be ambiguous. Thus when the plan speaks of the “initiative and 
ance of God” (p. 5. 3:32), we are reminded of the biblical belief that 
mately it is God who is making us one. Similar is the statement 
“through our common faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior we are 
one body in him” (p. 6. 3:44 f.). However, when the plan reads, “T: 
Christians confront a world situation which demands that the churches 
make common cause” (p. 6. 3:50 f.), we become conscious of a 
upon a human, temporal imperative. It is quite possible that the pr 
world situation may emphasize the relevance of the divine imperative 
to confuse the human and the divine is a sort of idolatry, as well a 
tremely poor theologizing. 


In spite of the occasional statements about “the continuing guidan 
the Holy Spirit” (p. 14. 11:54 f.), one gets the feeling that the d 
activity in this program of unity is a bit underemphasized. An exa 
of this is the use of the “prayer of Jesus” (p. 7. 4:46 ff.). Not only 
a serious exegetical question as to whether this prayer actually came 
the lips of Jesus, it is even more a question as to the use of the pray 
this context. The prayer, whether spoken by the historical Jesus or b 
spirit through the mouth of the church, is addressed to God; he it is wh 
called upon to unite the church. The notion that this text primarily ¢ 
upon men to engage busily in little schemes for uniting eight or nine 
nominations is a gross usurping of the divine prerogative. Tohnafl 
correct when he says, “Church unity is not man-made by concordat or 
fort, but created of necessity by the Spirit that is in Christ.?* Of cou 
this needed emphasis on the activity of God in any program of unity sho 
not be taken as an extreme “neo-orthodox” idea that man can do noth 
To do nothing about the unity of the church, is in effect, to do somethin; 
probably something highly detrimental. The intention here, is simply 
suggest that all our activity should attempt to order itself to confo 
the divine activity. We must work out our own plan of unity, for it a 


who is working in us. ) 


Further evidence for a lack of clarity in regard to the pcre” 
of the church is the use of certain terms for the church within the plan. ] 
example, the word “Church” (capitalized) is used in the document for 
nominations (cf. pp. 5, 7, 14. 3:31; 5:11 f.; 11:59). It can also be « 


83. Johnston, The Doctrine of the Church in the New Testament, p. 100. 
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'd for the Universal Church (p. 8. 5:22), the ecumenical Church (p. 8. 
), or the local Church (p. 8. 5:24 ff.). In the biblical sense of the 
, the term “church” can rightly be used only for the local or the uni- 
] (or ecumenical) church; it is a serious question whether denomina- 
can rightfully be called “churches.” Perhaps the plan could place 
lsage in quotation marks or at least delete the capital letter. 
More serious is the tendency in the plan to equate “The United Church 
rist” which it proposes with the universal church (clepas. 5:2270t\: 
tatement that the United Church of Christ is “catholic and inclusive in 
pse and form” is an exaggeration; the purpose of the plan is to unite 
denominations, and its form is likewise limited. Even a church which 
dies 16 million Protestant Americans is not identical with the universal 
h. To equate the product of the Greenwich Plan with the universal 
h is a serious violation of the principle of the transcendent church; an 
ation which participates in the relativities of history and has as its 
ituency only a fraction of Christendom is not the universal church. The 
le suggestion that capital “T” ought to be removed from the title 
United Church” might improve this anomaly a little. It is possible, of 
e, that the Greenwich Plan may contribute to the formation of an 
ization which will give some relatively valid expression of the trans- 
nt unity of the church; and it is likely that “churches” which are ex- 
d from the United Church will be so by their own volition—a volition 
ted by a failure to acknowledge the transcendence of the church due 
ne attempt to absolutize certain of its immanent aspects. Nevertheless, 
roduction of the plan will be at best a visible expression in history of 
anscendent, universal church. 
any biblical theologians will be perplexed by the plan’s use of the 
“kingdom.” Although scholarship has reached no universally accepted 
nsus about this complex biblical idea, it is generally agreed that two 
on usages are incorrect: the idea that the kingdom of God is identical 
he church, and the notion that the kingdom is a utopian society on 
The Greenwich Plan seems to have no clear-cut doctrine of the 
om, and this is as it should be. However, its statements sometimes 
as if it adheres to either one or the other of the incorrect usages. 
it says that we are one in our belief “in the Holy Catholic Church, 
h which God’s eternal purpose of salvation is proclaimed and his 
om comes on earth” (p. 7. 4:38 f.), we might conclude that the 
h is an instrument for the bringing in of a Christian social order—the 
om of God. Of course, the authors may have intended to" indicate, 


_ Cf. Morrison, The Unfinished Reformation, p. 48 ff. ACIFIC 
_ Cf. Flew, Jesus and His Church, p. 23 ff. 
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that the church in proclaiming God’s salvation is his means of establi 
his eschatological reign. Although this is more nearly a biblical co 
some still might object that the sovereign God is made much too depe 
upon the action of the historical church. More objectionable is the 
ment (p. 12. 9:34) that a function of the Conference is “to promo 
edification of the church and the extension of the kingdom of God.” 
it is difficult to avoid the impression that the church is identified wi 
kingdom. As we have seen, only in its transcendent, eternal aspect ca 
church in any sense be equated with the kingdom. We may extend th 
manent church; only God can add to his kingdom. Similarly objectio 
is the assertion that a function of the General Council is the “promotie 
the common interests of the Church and the kingdom of God” (p. 
9:52).°° Perhaps the authors did not intend to identify the church ani 
kingdom, but the notion that we can promote the kingdom is without s 
biblical or theological basis. Whatever the kingdom is, it is certainl 
an American business corporation. This seeming confusion abou 
kingdom and its possible identification with the historical church o 
social order is evidence of the failure to acknowledge adequately the 
cendent aspect of the church. Unfortunately, the identification of c 
and kingdom does not raise the church up to its true transcenden 
brings the kingdom down to the church’s immanence. 


In spite of these weaknesses, the Greenwich Plan has features ¥ 
truly emphasize the church’s essential transcendence. Important a 
these is the stress on the historical continuity of the church. “We ar 
in the common faith of the Christian Church and in our desire to sha 
a common heritage the various historic and treasured expressions of 
faith” (p. 7. 5:30 ff.). The provisions for the Episcopate (p. 9. 7) 
the same emphasis. The bishop, who does not participate in a rigid 
tolic succession, does symbolize an authority which goes beyond the - 
church—an authority which has the sanction of both tradition and $ 
ture.*’ Critics who insist that such an office is without biblical basis_ 
to be reminded that in the post-apostolic church at least three types of 
ter were named: deacon (I Tim. 3:8 ff.), presbyter (I Tim. 5:17 ff.) 
bishop (I Tim. 3:1 ff.). Advocates of the episcopate, however, shoul 
reach conclusions too quickly, since there is some indication that in | 
tion the elder and the bishop were the same (cf. Titus 1:5 ff.; Phil. 
Nevertheless, the existence of a separate order for the bishop as evide 

86. Why is there a capital for “Church” and none for “kingdom”? i 
87. Cf. Knox, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church, p. 142 ff. However, 
goes too far when he says, “I cannot conceive of the union of Christendom except on the gr 
a polity which . . . involves the full acceptance of the historic episcopate” (p. 142). i 


j 
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Clement (c. A. D. 95) is proof of its early origin. It is also highly 
y that the “elder” of II and III John exercised more than a mere local 
rity. William Robinson, a Disciple, says, “Protestantism does need 
cover the sense of the apostolicity of the church and of the reality of 
postolic authority in the primitive church.”* It is possible that the 
s provision for the episcopate may help to alleviate this need. 


The Greenwich Plan, of course, must take safeguards against the pos- 
ty that this symbol of the church’s transcendence might be crystallized 
rigid, immanent pattern. The bishop is merely “an ordained minis- 
with a function beyond the local church; he does not represent a higher 
: of the clergy. The bishop is consecrated to his office rather than 
ing a special ordination. His consecration should not, therefore, be 
life” except in the sense that any minister is ordained for life. It 
ps should be made clear in the plan, that his consecration “by the im- 
ion of hands of at least one other bishop” (p. 10. 7:37 f.) does not 
y apostolic succession, but witnesses to the historic continuity of the 
th by a loosely conceived idea of “episcopal” consecration. This con- 
indicates that although the church participates in the relativities of 
y, it has an ongoing life which transcends its own historic forms and 
s. To insist that the church cannot have bishops would be to crystal- 
negatively the church’s ministry. Actually the ministry should be left 
ble; in the early days the Spirit selected a variety of ministers (cf. I 
12:4 ff.; 12:28 ff.; Rom. 12:6 ff.), and perhaps the need of to- 


ow’s church will be for new servants to perform new functions. 


Another commendable feature of the plan is its idea of a unity of the 
ch beyond the local congregation. Provision for Presbytery, Confer- 
, and General Council gives expression to this valid theological and 
cal concept. The Disciple suggestion (page 20, above) of a sub- 
e paragraph for the section entitled, “Union in the local community” 
. 9:45-62) is, therefore, of much merit: “In the United Church of 
t local churches seek to manifest the wholeness of Christ in every 
cular community. They are, therefore, committed to one another, shar- 
heir gifts, their planning, and their concern.” Similarly the idea of 
ation “to the ministry of the Church Universal” (p. 9. 6:45 f.) validly 
esses to the larger unity. The Disciple suggestion that the bishop 
wally participates and ordinarily presides (page 21, above) avoids 
chanical doctrine of apostolic succession or episcopal ordination while 


3. Robinson, The Biblical Doctrine of the Church, p. 184. 
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still acknowledging the church’s essential continuity.” Indeed, some 
emphasis on the freedom of the local church (pp. 8 ff. 5:25 f.; 6:1¢ 


seems to distract from this essential continuity and unity of the chur 


Therefore, the Greenwich Plan, although not always clear in its 
standing of the transcendence of the church, does not leave this esse 
aspect of the church without witness; it does stress the historical conti 
and ecumenical unity of the church. The greatest weakness of the plar 
pears to be its failure to articulate clearly the theological basis for 
unity of the transcendent-immanent church: God’s personal revelatio) 
his love in Jesus Christ. It is true that the plan does mention that, “Thre 
our common faith in Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior we are made one | 
in Him” (p. 6. 3:44). Such statements, however, are not given their né 
sary predominance in the plan. There is lacking the clarity and fore} 
Amsterdam’s declaration: “We have been drawn together to discover 
notwithstanding our divisions, we are one in Jesus Christ.” 


The most glaring example of this weakness is to be found in the sec 
entitled The Common Faith (p. 7. 4). Nowhere does this theological si 
ment of belief mention the truly biblical idea of faith—faith as pers 
commitment to God’s dynamic revelation in Christ. Instead the section 
gins with a stress on our common historical tradition and then proceed 

a statement of “faith” which is thoroughly creedal in form. The only n 
tion of Christ consists of doctrinal statements about him: he is God’s ¢ 
Son and our Savior. Thus the New Testament idea of faith is replaced 
the scholastic concept of intellectual assent to doctrines. It may be | 
some such expression of common belief is of liturgical value, but if 
use of the “creed” in worship is its purpose, then this should be cleg 
stated in the plan. One thing, however, is theologically indubitable: | 
sort of statement of belief is not and cannot be the common faith upon wh 
the united church is built; such creeds have always been a cause of divis 
within the church. Hence the Disciple suggestion (page 19, above) 1 
the title of the section be changed to “A Testimony to Our Unity” wo 
make for improvement. Morrison more adequately senses the trend in é 
temporary theology when he writes, “The realm hitherto monopolized 
creeds is coming under the authority of Christ, and the subject matter of 

89. Some will undoubtedly insist that the plan holds too high a concept of the clergy. 
ever, the Disciple insistence on the importance of lay representation in contrast to the mini 
indicates that the congregational type churches in feeling and practice have largely abandone 
idea that the minister is just another layman with special function. | 
90. The use of the term “sacraments,” although objectionable to some, also witnesses to 
importance of tradition and thus of historic continuity. 


91. The Universal Church in God’s Design (New York: Harper and Brothers, n.d.),_ 
Amsterdam Assembly Series, 1, 204. } 
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1 undiminished power and relevance. The authority of Christian preach- 
ig depends upon its faithfulness in representing this tradition in all its 
illness and truth. 


is the source of the unity of the church; He brings it into a unity 
ntimate and comprehensive than ecumenical planners have conceived, 
s his body, a corporate personality. 

this theological analysis has any validity, the Greenwich Plan pre- 
_ very hopeful program for the unity of the church. Theologically, 
ength of the plan rests with its recognition and attempted expression 
ssential unity of the church. The plan is also strong in its conviction 
1y historical expression of that unity will involve a diversity. Al- 
the church is immanent, no one historical form or pattern of the 
can be adequate. There are, as we have seen, some points where 
inciple of an immanence that does not violate transcendence needs 
sation. The plan is weaker in its understanding of the transcendent 
er of the church—its essential unity and divine character always 
_ tension with its diversity and humanity. There is within the plan, 
, much valid emphasis on the historical continuity and unity beyond 
I church. Most needed is a clear statement and adequate emphasis 
theological basis for unity in God’s revelation in Christ. 

e theological analysis given here is at best a modest beginning. It 
d that more capable hands will join in the undertaking. Many of 


Rerriton: The Unfinished Reformation, p. 194. 
ilbert C. Outler, “The Church Unity We Have,” The Christian Century (June 13, 1956) 
721. Cf. Nelson, The Realm of Redemption, p. 158. 
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the theological implications of the plan have been left untouched, and 
considered here have been handled only briefly, and perhaps, superfie 
However, one conclusion seems unavoidable: The Greenwich Plan, 
any other proposal for the unity of the church, rests on theological 
suppositions and contains theological concepts. This is not only inevit 
it is desirable. A plan for the unity of the church should be based 
sound theological concepts, and ultimately upon a theology of the 
of the church. Such a theology will not be the divisive, creedal, dogy 
theology of medieval and Protestant scholasticism. It will be the uniff 
dynamic theology of commitment to the living Christ. This theology 
never be absolutely and finally expressed either doctrinally or eccld 
tically. It will be an expression of the living faith of those who ce 
that “Jesus Christ is Lord,” and who recognize that they make this 
fession only by the Spirit which has made them one. 


Implications for Local Churches 


By 


W. J. JARMAN 


Wii will the proposed Plan for a United Church in the 


United States mean to a local congregation of the Disciples 
of Christ? 
It might be argued that it will mean very little. In terms of the 
ctual work of an average local congregation there will be almost no 
hange. This is most easily seen if we examine the work of the church 
terms of the usual functional committees, and inquire what each 
vould have to do differently than before such a United Church. 

The worship department will not find its work changed in any 
ay. The Plan specifically provides that each local church shall de- 
ermine its mode of worship and of administering baptism and _ the 
ord’s Supper. 

The department of membership development will continue to 
ave the same basic problems: integration of new members, re- 
ctivation of inactive members, the encouragement of attendance, par- 
icipation, and loyalty of the congregation. The department of evan- 
‘elism, also, would have the same basic task of winning new converts, 
nd reclaiming the church member who has moved to the community. 
30 also with the departments of property, Christian stewardship, edu- 
ation, Christian action and community service, the basic tasks would 
\ot be changed. 

The one functional committee which would find its work dif- 
erent is the department of world outreach. Under the proposed Plan, 
he work beyond the local congregation would be re-organized. Work 
vithin a geographical area is to be the responsibility of a presbytery 
a conference. Work on a national and international level is to be 
he responsibility of the General Council. All of the various national 
.gencies of the several churches will be united and the work adminis- 
ered and co-ordinated through the General Council. Thus the work 
»f the department of missions in a local church will be determined by 
he total program of the United Church, and since this program will 
ye far greater than what we do now, and surely greater than what all 
yf the several constituting churches together are doing now, the prob- 
em of missionary and outreach education will be of even greater and 
nore staggering proportions than it is now. 


~ 
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Here, however, we may begin to see one of the effects whi 
will certainly follow in the local church. The materials used will 
come through the new agencies created to integrate the missionary an 
educational enterprises of the United Church and under the directio 
of the General Council. Undoubtedly this will provide a rich varie 
of material available to the local church. It is absurd to fear that onl 
one choice of materials will be available so that the local church woul 
be forced into a prescribed pattern. Instead, the savings and econ | 
mies of mass production will make it possible to produce better ma 
terials. Already we have taken large steps in this direction throug’ 
the use of common curriculums, common vacation church school texts 
common promotional materials in stewardship, common missionar 
educational books and literature. If this is to our advantage now, wit 
separate programs but common causes, think how much more it wil 
mean when we have a common enterprise as well. 

If we examine the effect of this Plan upon the local chure 
through the eyes of a pastor, again, at a casual inspection we shall not 
find much changed. Most of a pastor’s time will still be spent in th 
routines of preaching, administration, pastoral care, the conduct o 
worship, education, and promotion. However, he will have at leas 
one more meeting to attend, the meeting of the presbytery of which 
he is a member. For he cannot be a pastor of a church unless he is a 
member of the presbytery. As a member of this presbytery he will 
have some responsibilities, and in almost certain probability serve on 
a committee or committees of the presbytery which administers and 
promotes matters of concern to the churches within a small local area, 
There is a possibility, also, that the pastor may be a delegate to the 
conference, either through election by the presbytery, or, in confer- 
ences which choose to do so, because every pastor is a member of the 
conference. If he is a delegate to the conference, he will meet at least 
once a year, and have the duty of joining in the selection of a nominee 
for bishop. Again, if a delegate to the conference, there is the likeli- 
hood of serving on conference committees (which, for former Dis- 
ciples, would be akin to serving on State Convention or State Society 
committees). If he is a delegate to the conference, he will also par-) 
ticipate in the selection of delegates to the General Council, and may 
be elected as one himself. 

While all of this seems to be happening to a pastor instead of a 
church, it also has a very direct influence on the life of the local. 
church, just the same as it does now when the minister serves on 
boards and committees outside of his local congregation. It is one 
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the principle ways in which a local church is in fact related to 
urches beyond itself. 

There are other important ways in which the adoption of the 
n as proposed would, or could, make changes in a local congrega- 
n. As proposed, if a local church wanted to change from a purely 
gregational form of government to either a presbyterial or an epis- 
al form, it would have the option to do so, after announcing its in- 
ition two years in advance. It seems doubtful that many churches 
uld do this at the beginning of such a United Church, but it is a 
sibility which in time might become actual. It also needs to be 
inted out that there are probably congregations now under presby- 
ial or episcopal government which might elect to become congre- 
ional in form. 

The most far reaching change for Disciple congregations would 
ne in respect to the ministry. No longer could a congregation ordain 
an just because it seemed a good idea to someone at the time, with- 
regard to qualifications, education, or character. The present an- 
chy would be put down. Ordination would be by the presbytery 

the recommendation of the local church of which the candidate 
's a member, and the examining committee of the presbytery. With- 
t both recommendations, ordination could not be given. The pres- 
: scandal of ordination of men who are sometimes poorly educated, 
1, let it be admitted honestly, also sometimes morally and spiritually 
fit for the ministry, will to a considerable degree be abated. 

There are two important provisions in the Plan which cham- 
ns of congregational independence should keep in mind. First, the 
hop is related to churches and ministers in the congregational cate- 
-y only in the capacity of an advisor. Secondly, there is provided 
Appeal Agency which can hear and determine on complaints from 
ividual members or churches. If, for example, a local congrega- 
1 should nominate a man for ordination and the presbytery refuse 
ordain, the congregation could appeal to this Agency if it believed 
t ordination was withheld unjustly or from prejudice. Or suppose 
t there is only one congregation in a large presbytery in which all 

other churches are of an episcopal or presbyterial order, and this 
igregation were treated unfairly and pressured to change its form 
government, or in some other way discriminated against. It could 
deal its cause to this Agency. While the rules and procedures of 
s Appeal Agency are not spelled out in the present proposal, it 
vertheless establishes a principle of protection for the rights of all 
‘ts of the United Church. 
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And yet, when all of these details have been spelled out and thi 
organization outlined and rules codified, the most important chang# 
which this Proposed Plan would make in the local church has not bee 
stated. ‘The profound influence would be from a change of spiritut 
climate. ‘The work of the local church would be within a new co 
text and a new perspective. Some of the wounds of the broken bod 
of Christ would at least be healed. There would be the knowledge thé 
large bodies of Christians have taken Christ seriously enough to fi 1 
that what they share in common in Him is infinitely more preciot 
than anything which may divide, and that the unity of the Churel 
his agent of will and work, is not a shadowy fancy of the pious bt 
is a brain and brawn reality. The adoption of the Plan is an adver 
ture of discovery into what can be done for Jesus Christ when we | 
the Great Church become more actual and dominant in our life. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
By 
Joun E. McCaw 


HE seminaries of most of the churches who have been actively 
engaged in discussing the Greenwich plan are already engaged 


in experiences which have ecumenical content. With some ex- 
tions, most of the seminaries have others than their own church 
embers within the student body. Many will have from ten to twenty 
ferent denominations represented in the enrollment. Likewise the 
ulty of these seminaries is increasingly becoming interdenomina- 
mal. Faculty affiliation does not always adequately describe faculty 
liefs. Within seminaries, schools of thought cut across denomina- 
mal affiliation. About half of the accredited seminaries in the 
nited States of America are related to the Greenwich communions. 

The student body, being interdenominational in many cases, has 
so been stimulated by its relationships to the Inter-Seminary Move- 
ent. This movement has through the years helped to build the ecu- 
enical complexion of seminary education. In fact, active participa- 
o» of preministerial students in the Student Christian Movement 
d then active participation in the Inter-Seminary Movement, has 
rhaps done more to bring in the day of ecumenical concern than 
thing derived from union efforts on the part of particular churches 

from organizational plans for such union. The spirit of under- 
anding, cooperation, and trust came between persons who came to 
1ow each other as Christian friends before it came into expression 
organizational form. It is perhaps true to say that any genuine 
1ion or deep expression of ecumenical endeavor will have to come 
rough channels of personal relationship and personal trust, as well 
conversation and discussion if it is to be real and effective. This 
to say that the seminary may be the genuine cradle for development 
‘union movements, for in many ways, as goes the ministry so goes 
e church. 

Having said this, however, there are two areas where real prob- 
ms must be faced. The first area is in the realm of mechanics and 
.e second area in the realm of ideology. In the first area there are 
any questions which come to mind, Tor instance, seminary educa- 
on must be expanded but would not such expansion need to be de- 
‘loped in an ecumenical setting or a union setting with reference to 
<isting seminaries? What would be the relationship of existing 
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seminaries to their present denominations and to an overall uniow 
church expression? Would each seminary maintain its historical aff 
filiation, or would it be loosed from that affiliation and be related t 
an overall entity? If new seminaries were established, who woul 
establish them? What would be the relationship of seminaries 
particular conferences? What about the control of present seminaries 
particularly those that are controlled by the boards of large nonsee 
tarian universities? The problems of spacing seminaries, the contro 
of seminaries, and the support of ministerial education would need te 
be thoroughly spelled out. There might need to be adjustment if 
terms of faculty so that the faculty increasingly reflected the crosss 
section of the new united church. 


Another problem is in the area of mechanics of curriculum, How 
is a minister to be trained? Is he to be trained in the history of ont 
particular group or in the history of all? Is he to be trained as 
minister for every church or for one particular church body with the 
right of moving from one body to the other? How is polity to b 
taught? Many of these questions have been raised by the Carnegie! 
Study under the direction of the American Association of Theological 
Schools led by Richard Niebuhr and Daniel Williams. They become 
really pertinent in a union venture. 


These mechanics can be worked out over a period of time. The! 
overall question is will new members come out as the old, Methodist | 
Presbyterians, Disciples, etc., or will they come out “Greenwiched.” 


However, it is in the area of ideology that the big problem will be en 
countered. 


These are problems for seminary education per se and would have 
to do with the training of the minister for any one of the denomina 
tions involved in the Greenwich Plan and would be probably mag: 
nified by union. The problems of ideology have to do with the right 
of the minister as an individual and the demands of a denomination of 
a group of denominations on him as a representative of the church 
The administration of a seminary faces the problem, “Shall a studen 
go his way willy-nilly to develop as he sees fit, or is he to be bound 
over to the church, responsible to what the church has to demand of 
him.” Very quickly the united church on the Greenwich Plan would 
have to face up to discussions as to what is the ministry, what is the 
responsibility of the individual minister to the overall continuum of 
Christianity, and where does he have license to be a man free in his 
opinions and beliefs. 
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What is orthodoxy? What is the concept of the church that is 
be maintained? Within present-day seminaries there are those 
0 believe that the church is not in itself Divine, but rather a so- 
logical entity, a human institution. There are those who think of 
: church as a free association of individuals under God. There are 
others who think of the church as a Divinely ordained institution 
der God with specific directions for procedure and caretaking. The 
nts of view within seminaries and among seminaries range from 
remely liberal concepts viewing Jesus as a human being, to ortho- 

Christian concepts involving the virgin birth, literal views on 
scripture, and supernatural definitions of the person and work of 
d. There are those who have a creedal basis and a catechetical pro- 
ure for maintaining a type of uniformity, and others who have 
feed on an approach to scripture which does not necessarily main-. 
1 uniformity. Depending upon one’s theological undergirding is, 
’s understanding of the role of liturgy in church services, This 
olves the selection of hymnals as well as the type of prayers. De- 
ding upon one’s theological understanding is one’s understanding 
church membership, as well as the roles of minister and layman. 

The seminary must teach something. Perhaps it will need to. 
ch all things to all men in order that all may be satisfied. How- 
r, it is doubtful that an individual minister can have much charac- 
unless he begins to sift into logical pattern of his own beliefs and 

implication of these beliefs within the life and practice of the 
rch he serves. If such free-wheeling education is allowed then 
re is bound to be difficulty with the ordination committees of pres- 
eries. The only possible solution perhaps will be that there shall 
such close association and fellowship between the church and its 
sent ministry, and the faculty and student bodies of seminaries 
> common understanding will develop which will not be extremely: 
rcive and restrictive but at the same time not allow for such diver- 
cies as to bring about the education of a ministry unfitted for the 
rch. This will also mean more theological consideration for those 
» have been dependent upon just the Bible and more Biblical con- 
‘ration for those who have been more dependent upon theological 
nulations. 

A practical suggestion which might well precede any implemen- 
on of the Greenwich Plan would be: 

First, that the seminaries of the communions presently involved 
the lead, within their own communions, to develop self- 
sciousness, reinvestigating the history and ideology of their par- 
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ticular branches of the Church so that they might really know wh 
they are bringing to the union. Most problems in union are not wit 
the other communions, but failure to understand one’s own co 
munion adequately. 

The next step would be discussion and exchange of faculty 
tween seminaries of various communions so that a responsible ex 
change of history and theological background could be brought to bea 

The third step would be an analysis of the common truths an 
concerns in the form of special articles and books to provide a basi 
for the development of an interseminary cultus from which churc 
wide discussion could emerge and constructive mechanics be develope 
for presentation to the total body of the communions. Union may b 
possible now only because much of the membership and many of th 
ministers are not certain what they believe. But union will eventuall 
be possible when most of the membership and most of the minister 
see so much of belief and practice in common they cannot remain apa 
before a world of sin and war. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR DENOMINATIONAL AGENCIES 
AND PROGRAM 


By 


SPENCER P. AUSTIN 


the Greenwich Plan of Union about agencies and boards which 
might be created for the United Church of Christ. Nothing 
is said about extant agencies and boards of communions expected to 
merge in the union. In the section on “Functions” of the General 
Council it is stated that one of its functions is “to consult upon and 
devise measures and maintain agencies for the promotion of the com- 
mon interests of the Church and the kingdom of God.” Since the 
General Council normally meets biennially an executive commission of 
thirty-four is provided for, to be “the administrative agency of The 
United Church of Christ. It is composed of eight bishops, . . . ten 
ministers and ten laymen, two women elected by the Women’s Society 
of the United Church of Christ, and four members elected by the 
Council of Secretaries of the General Boards.” 


RR ‘tre Grcenwi little is said specifically in the current draft of 


This would imply the establishment of agencies and boards of an 
official character created by and answerable to the General Council 
through its executive commission “to do and promote the work of the 
whole Church in its national, international, and ecumenical relations.” 


Some of the numerous agencies, commissions, and boards pro- 
jected in the United Church of Christ is indicated in the section on 
responsibilities of the General Council which reads as follows: 


“The General Council is responsible for coordinating 
and administering the general enterprise of The United 
Church of Christ as a whole, including evangelism, mis- 
sions at home and abroad, ecumenical activity, Christian 
education, ministerial education, stewardship, publish- 
ing, ministerial pensions, social action; and to these 
ends, it creates such corporations and appoints such 
boards, commissions, committees and officers as may be 
needful. It recognizes and fosters organizations of 
men, women and youth within the membership of The 
United Church of Christ. The responsibilities of the 
General Council are discharged on behalf of the con- 
stituent local churches, Presbyteries, and Conferences.” 
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The above would seem to indicate that initiative in administr 
tive affairs is almost exclusively at the national level. Boards ani 
agencies would be created, commissioned, and administered by t 
General Council in behalf of local churches in all three categorie 
Presumably the Council through its executive commission would als 
have the authority to negotiate concerning the disposition of board 
and staffs of the constituting denominations. Congregations, Pre 
byteries or Conferences would have the right of appeal to an “Appe 
Agency” provided for in the Plan of Union. This seems to be th 
only channel of communication provided for whereby the local or re 
gional units could make their voices heard by the agencies. 

The Plan fosters separate boards for men and women presumabl 
with fewer women’s boards. There is no indication but that som 
of the work attempted might be in competition with that done by 
board of the opposite sex. Only two representatives of the women’ 
society would be on the executive commission. These would b 
matched by four secretaries of the general boards, probably men 
Presumably also the ten ministers, ten laymen, and eight bishops 
would be men. The provision for separate boards and inadequat 
representation of women not only in the executive commission but als 
in Presbyteries, Conferences and the General Council constitutes on 
of the gravest weaknesses of the entire administrative structure. 

There is possibly room in the Plan for some conflict between 
presbyterial state and national prerogatives in administrative affairs de- 
pending upon which lens of the ecclesiastical tri focals—congregational, 
presbyterial or episcopal—is used in interpreting the Plan of Union 
with regard to the limits of authority of the Presbytery, the Con- 
ference and the General Council. The General Council is given author- 
ity to project work in behalf of “constituent local churches, Presby- 
teries, and Conferences” and for more effective administration might 
consider “provincial or regional administrative units.” A similar 
blanket authority seems to reside in the Conference at the state level. 
The Conference is authorized “to initiate such work with respect to. 
the Presbyteries, the churches, and the people under their care as may 
tend to promote the edification of the church and the extension of 
the kingdom of God.” 

It is entirely conceivable that leaders holding to the concept of 
authority arising out of the local church may also attribute to the 
Presbytery or Conference responsibilities parallel but unrelated to the’ 
work sponsored by the General Council. The current trend toward 
statism among congregationally governed churches is a case in point. 
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though the Plan definitely implies a centralized authority the broad 
owers assigned to the state or area conference plus the inclusion of 
nstituent groups for whom centralized authority is distasteful may 
fad to real conflict between state and national administration. 

One of the indeterminate factors in the Plan is the manner in 
hich agencies are to be financed. Presumably the General Council 
ould have authority to establish a promotional agency whose duty 
would be to finance all of the work of the boards, commissions, 
ymmittees and organizations established by the General Council. 
he question then arises, would the promotional agent go directly to 
ne local churches with assessments, or would quotas be assigned to 
conferences to be relayed to the local congregations? Still more 
ressing would be the question whether or not either the agent of the 
reneral Council or the Conferences could assess the congregationally 
overned churches for financial quotas, or whether all approaches 
‘ould be on a purely voluntary, or “good will” basis. Or, to press 
ie matter still further, would one type of church be assessed for its 
uota of support while another type is asked to volunteer what it 
‘ould like to give? Basically it is the question of differing treatment 
or each of the three categories of churches embraced in The Plan. 

One area of consideration in the Plan which needs further study 
that with regard to the status and relationships of agency personnel 
) Presbyteries and Conferences. According to the Plan only minis- 
rs of local churches and lay representatives are members of the 
‘resbytery. The Conference, in turn, is made up of representatives 
£ the Presbyteries. Questions such as the following immediately 
rise: What is the relation of seminary faculty to the Presbytery 
rhich is “responsible for recruiting, preparing, and ordaining minis- 
srs’ and what is the relation to the Conference in whose area the 
eminary is located? What status does either the institution or the 
aculty member have in the groups which determine program and 
olicy? 

Similar questions need to be raised regarding the personnel of the 
rogram agencies. Are agency personnel participants in the delibera- 
ions of the Presbytery which is responsible for “setting in order and 
romoting those things that pertain to the spiritual welfare and co- 
yperative work of its constituent churches?” If so, what status do 
hey have when present? In the same area, what channels of com- 
nunication are open to the Presbyteries in order to make the program 
ieeds of the districts known to program personnel of the agencies? 
Obviously not all the members of the faculty of a large seminary 
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could be voting members of a small Presbytery without dominati 
the decision being made. The same would be true of Presbyteries a 
the concentration of staffs of the program agencies in various cente 
Nevertheless some working relationship and some bona fide stat 
should be assured. 

It would seem to the present writer that the Plan would 
strengthened if the relation of the executive commission of the Ge 
eral Council to the agencies and boards of the communions expecti 
to merge were made explicit rather than left implicit. If the agenci 
of the various denominations considering the Plan were given son 
hint of constituting procedures for the union, and some idea of boas 
mergers which might take place under the new arrangement mu 
strong backing for the Plan might be assured—or strong oppositio 
As it now stands the agency personnel of the various communions i 
volved are left without any real sense of direction, or any consciow 
ness of personal involvement regarding the United Church of Chri 

The current document shows remarkable insights and sensitivi 
regarding the differing concepts of local church administration a 
authority. It does not reflect the same careful treatment regardi 
agency life and administrative relationships. Procedures for creati 
new agencies without provision for negotiating with and merging o 
boards and agencies do not do justice to the important part play 
by state and national agencies in the life, work and thought process 
of the local congregations. It is inconceivable, for example, that t 
merger could take place without the active good will of the vario 
publishing houses, yet no procedures are suggested either for the 
continuation, liquidation or merger into the new corporate enti 
which is proposed. 

The authority of boards and agencies needs to be made as e 
plicit in the Plan as the relation of congregations to ecclesastical stru 
ture has been set forth. Obviously, if the congregationally govern 
churches retain their autonomy with regard to the Presbytery and t 
Conference they retain it also with regard to the General Council. 
would naturally follow that they would retain their autonomy in the 
relation to agency program, promotion and administration. At th 
point the question arises whether program approaches would need 
be prepared for adaptation for all three types of congregations 
whether a single approach from nationally created and administer 
boards would be attempted. 

In section VI of the Plan it is suggested that after the Unit 
Church of Christ has been established a commission on study an 
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ppraisal be appointed which would “review the progress of the union,” 
nd-““encourage steps toward achieving higher levels of oneness in life 
nd work and worship, and to propose such practical instruments of 
o5mmon life as a hymnal, a book of worship, orderly forms of wor- 
aip, orderly forms of ecclesiastical procedure and the like.” It should 
e pointed out that this step could well be taken in advance of the 
ctual establishment of the United Church of Christ. If this were 
one as a step toward merger the program agencies, publishing houses, 
nd staffs would begin developing a common language and a sense of 
hutual involvement before conventions and adjudicatory groups were 
aced with definitive decisions—perhaps negative—toward the Plan. 

None of the difficulties or problems suggested in this article are 
asoluable. All of them, however, need to be brought into focus as 
he Plan is brought to the attention of the churches for consideration 
nd modification. 


THE GREENWICH PLAN AND THE STUDENT MERGER 
By 


RICHARD JOHNSON 


HE Greenwich Plan For a United Church states as its “distinel 
tive characteristic” the fact that the ‘essential features” of the 
polities of each of the churches involved would be preservec 
within the proposed United Church. . 

The Plan of Merger of Several Student Christian Movements is 
an attempt to merge the student movements involved while preservin 
their existing relationships to the parent communions. The latte 
plan grew out of an invitation issued in 1953 by the United Studen 
Fellowship (the student movement of the Congregational-Christia 
and Evangelical and Reformed churches) for further exploration wit 
any movement willing to talk seriously of closer unity. The invitatior 
was not answered until 1955, when it was accepted by the Disciple 
Student Fellowship and the Westminster Student Fellowship (Pres 
byterian, U.S.A.). Later, the invitation was accepted by the Metho 
dist Student Movement. 

Since several of the same denominations are represented in both! 
negotiations (the Methodists, Disciples of Christ, Congregational- 
Christians, Evangelical and Reformed, and Presbyterian U.S.A.), 
questions have arisen as to the relationship of the two plans. The 
following attempt to determine the relationship is, of course, based on 
my own interpretation of the plans, and begins with some specifie 
presuppositions. The Greenwich plan used is the printed Revised 
Draft of May 22, 1953. The copy of the student plan is the Plan of 
Merger of Several Student Movements and Study Guide, issued in 
November of 1956. 


I. Both Plans Presuppose the Given Unity of the Church and Should 
Affirm it More Forcefully. 


The student plan begins with a basis and aim which sees the call 
to unity as a more adequate expression of our given unity. “We bes 
lieve that we are called to the union of our campus Christian move= 
ments as a more adequate expression of our unity in the Church,” It 
speaks clearly of the historical basis and continuity of our faith. “The 
basis of the United Campus Christian Fellowship is the faith, attested 
by the Holy Scriptures and affirmed in the confessions and life of 


*Student Plan, p. 7. 
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ae Church, that God incarnate in Jesus Christ and present in the Holy 
spirit wills to reconcile men to Himself, and that He is acting in his- 
ory, creating, judging and redeeming.’ Yet the basis contains no 
lear statement of the dynamic aspect of our faith. It is possibly im- 
lied by speaking of the Holy Spirit in the above quote, and is cer- 
linly assumed as the structure of the plan is developed, but the basis 
rould profit by a stronger statement of this element. Without it, 
1e basis is one-sided. 

The sections which set forth the theological basis of the Green- 
‘ich plan, “The Divine Imperative,” “The Common Faith,” and “The 
fovenant of Unity,” lack sharpness and clarity. A  Christocentric 
sis is stated by saying, “Through our common faith in Jesus Christ 
Lord and Savior we are made one body in Him and, in penitence 
or Our present unhappy separation from one another, we believe that 
ur Master now calls us to transcend those barriers which divide us 
ito various and often competing denominations and churches.’ But 
le statement is not given the prominent place which it deserves. The 
an speaks of the historical nature and the need for historical con- 
nuity of faith: ‘We are One in common faith of the Christian 
hurch and in our desire to share as a common heritage, the various 
storic and treasured expressions of that faith.’* There are various 
issages which speak of the dynamic nature of that faith, e.g., “We 
e one in that spirit of love which, owning the same Lord, recognizes 
versity of gifts, concerns, and ministrations, and assumes to all 
‘eedom in ways of worship and of witness.”"  “ 


seeking union 
Christ with that Christian liberty of conscience and organiza- 
on. "* Yet these statements need to be pointed up and clarified. 
oth plans should say more about the idolatry of our present division 
‘perhaps the chief Divine Imperative. 

How might the plans set forth a clearer basis? It has become 
parent in ecumenical conversations that the basis for our unity must 
sour faith in Jesus Christ. At Lund the churches said, “Christ has 
ade us His own and Christ is not divided. In seeking Him we find 
re another,’” Again in the Faith and Order report at Evanston they 
id, “The New Testament conceives of the unity of the Church not 
sociological, but as having its essential reality in Christ Himself 
*“Thid., p. 7. 

"Greenwich Plan, p. 6. 
*Tbid., p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 7. 
* Tbid., p. 7. 


"Tompkins, Oliver, ed. The Third World Conference on Faith and Order 
ondon: SCM Press, 1953) p. 60, 
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and His indissoluble unity with His people.’’® If we are to find unit 
it will be in our common commitment to the Person of Christ. 


But the question naturally arises, “What do we mean by thi 
faith in Christ?” In answer we need not make objectifying stat 
ments about His nature. If such statements become crystallized an 
static they may contribute to our division. But while a dogmatic o 
doctrinal formula may be undesirable, any successful plan for unit 
must have a clear theological basis. The answer to dogmatism is n 
to be found in discarding theology, but in keeping the theology aliv 
and flexible rather than static and rigid. In this direction, I sugges 
three statements about our faith in and commitment to the Person off 
Christ. (1) It is a faith which is historical in that God’s revelation 
in Christ was given in history. How else could such a revelation hay 
meaning for man except as it entered into the plane on which he 
lives?® (2) This faith must have some form of historical continuit 
in order that it may truly be preserved. (3) It is a faith which i 
dynamic. The faith of which we speak is a personal commitment t 
the Person of Christ. Relationships between persons are alway. 
dynamic. 


It is because this personal commitment to God’s personal revela 
tion in Christ stands at the center of our faith that we are compelle 
to seek unity. Division is sin because it denies the centrality of Christ 
Unity is given in our common faith in Him. If we remain divid 
over other issues, by implication we give greater importance to the 
than to our common faith in Christ who draws us together. 


It was to a situation of division among the members of th 
Corinthian Church that Paul devoted part of his first letter to them, 
The division enraged Paul for these parties had set themselves up a! 
gods instead of looking to the true God in which they should hav 
been one. “For while there is jealousy and strife among you, are yo 
not of the flesh, and behaving like ordinary men? For when on 
says, ‘I belong to Paul,’ and another, ‘I belong to Apollos,’ are yo 
not merely men?” (I Cor. 3:3b-4). So we in our division make idol 


Ae 't Hooft, W.A., ed. The Evanston Report (New York: Harpers, 1955) 


*The Church learned early in its life that whenever its historical basis w 
forgotten or denied, e.g., the Gnostic heresy, something very important to its life an 
faith was lost. I am aware of the skepticism of the Form Critics as to what we can 
know of the historical incidents of Jesus’ life. But the point here does not depend 
on the historicity of any single incident in His life, but upon what is perhaps more 
important, the fact that He did live in history. It is one of the merits of the 
Christology worked out by John Knox in On the Meaning of Christ, that his Event 
of Jesus Christ does not depend on any single event in the life of Jesus. 
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f our own concerns which divide us, instead of looking to Him in 
thom unity is given. 


I. The Necessity for Community and the Merged Fellowship as a 
Community of Faith Within the Churches. 


What life have you if you have not life together? 
There is no life that is not in community, 

And no community not lived in praise of God 

Even the anchorite who meditates alone . 

Prays for the Church, the Body of Christ incarnate.” 


Many have felt that the kind of personal commitment mentioned 
bove leads to a purely individualistic faith. On the contrary, by its 
ery nature a personal commitment to Christ necessitates community. 
\ dynamic, living, personal revelation can live and be conveyed only 
community. Emil Brunner, who has stressed a personal encounter 
ith God in Christ writes, “the community as bearer of the Word and 
pirit of Christ precedes the individual believer. One does not first 
elieve and then join the fellowship: but one becomes a believer just 
vecause one shares in the gift vouchsafed to the fellowship.” 

It is in community where we ourselves have found a commitment 
o Christ. All of us are dependent on others for our own faith—upon 
hose who have recorded their response on the pages of the New Testa- 
nent—and upon men of faith in history and today, through whom we 
1ave been brought to a commitment to Christ. If this be true, then 
ve also have a responsibility to share our faith with others. It is this 
nutual responsibility and common faith which brings us together in 
he community of the Church. 

Both plans are aware of the necessity for the community of the 
*hurch. In the Greenwich plan, churches are coming together for 
‘uller community. The student movements are not themselves 
churches, but expressions of the churches on the campus. As a com- 
nunity of faith within the church, they have been sensitive through- 
nut to the necessity for maintaining close ties to their parent com- 
nunions. 

The danger in such a union of student movements is that the 
product may be non-denominational. There may be a need for such a 
eroup, but it is already being met by the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
Fliot, T. S. “Choruses from ‘The Rock’” in Collected Poems, 1909-35. 


Quoted in Nelson, J. Robert, The Realm of Redemption (Greenwich, Conn: Seabury, 


1951) pp. 63, 64. : , : 
“Brunner, Emil, The Misunderstanding of the Church (Philadelphia: West- 


minster, 1953) p. 11. 
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From the start the students have sought to create a plan for a rea 
inter-denominational fellowship which will be the student movemen 
of each of the parent communions. They state that two of their aim 
are: “To provide for effective growth and participation of members 
of the campus Christian community in the life and work of th 
churches’’” and “To receive the nurture of the church and at the sam 
time to enable the United Campus Christian Fellowship to be a pro- 
phetic voice within the life of the churches, pioneering on all frontiers 
of faith and work.”** Again they state, “It will be the objective o 
the UCCF that students and faculty of the Fellowship will continu 
in the public worship and instruction of the churches of their choice 
whether in the campus community, or in their home communities. 
Every effort must be made to increase their sense of identification 
with and participation in the life and work of the churches. At the 
same time the UCCF will remain responsive to the stated convictions 
and pronouncements of these communions and sensitive to the ex- 
periences of their members in worship and program.” 

The action regarding the merger which the DSF executive com- 
mittee will propose to next summer’s Ecclesia spells out in concrete 
terms the ways in which the merged group will be related to the Dis- 
ciples of Christ. We expect the other student movements to do the 
same. Of course, to a large extent the success of such an attempt de- 
pends on the parent communions themselves—on whether they are 
willing to take responsibility for and view the merged group as their 
own student movement. Given the cooperation of the parent denomi- 
nations, there is no reason why a merged student movement cannot 
become a real interdenominational fellowship which draws the stu- 
dents even closer into the midst of these communions. 


Ill. The Unity of the Merged Student Fellowship and the Unitedh 
Church Taking Visible Form. ; 


We have seen already our compulsion for unity. It is given in 
Christ. To deny it is to deny Him. But to say that this unity must 
be one of organization may seem to some to go too far. There is no 
easy answer here. More important, there must be no final one. We 
must always remain sensitive to new directions in which God may call 
us to express our unity. Yet it seems imperative that we give serious 
consideration to some form of organizational unity as a possible direc-) 
tion in which He is calling us. 

* Student Plan, p. 8. 


* Tbid., p. 8. 
* Tbid., p. 10. 
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J. S. Whale writes of the Church that 


. empirically considered, it is necessarily visible 
and institutional. This wonderful and sacred mystery 
is mediated to us through the visible and empirical; sa- 
cred Scriptures; sacred rites and sacraments, the out- 
ward, visible and efficacious signs of inward and spir- 
itual realities; sacred offices of Christian ministry; sa- 
cred seasons, buildings, forms. Life in the spirit is 
never disembodied; it is incarnate in a Body whose or- 
gans are Word, Sacraments and Ministry.” 


ust as God’s revelation in Christ needed a visible, historical expres- 
ion in the incarnation, so our unity must find a visible means to ex- 
ress itself. The Church is a Divine Community, but its members 
re human. As such we cannot escape human categories, forms, and 
1odes of expression. Certainly such unity would be meaningless 
rithout also the bonds of the Spirit. But as Whale says, “Life in 
le spirit is never disembodied.” 

The student plan and the Greenwich plan are based on such a 
onviction. They are attempts at a unity of organization. Yet both 
ave been aware that the body can live only with the spirit, and have 
lso been concerned that this community find a vital spiritual one- 
ess. Indeed it was a unity of the spirit which has brought them 
»gether. 


V. Diversity in the Merged Fellowship and in the Churches. 


Most of those who fear what has been called organic unity, do so 
ecause of the danger that such a church would destroy the individu- 
ity of its members. Such a danger can be avoided by drawing a 
‘rong distinction between a community and a collectivism. An or- 
nization which demands uniformity is a collectivism. In such a 
roup the individual is stifled and choked. The institution is all- 
nportant. Of this kind of unity we can agree with John Knox that 
If by ‘unity’ we mean perfect harmony, the complete absence of dif- 
*rences in practice and opinion among Christians, identity of theo- 
gical emphasis, absolute uniformity in worship, and the like, it is 
lear that such ‘unity’ not only is impossible but ought not even to be 
esired—that is, within history. We are not good enough or wise 


1ough to be thus united.” 
Whale, J. S., Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: University Press, 1956) p. 140. 


Knox, John, The Early Church and the Coming Great Church (New York: 
bingdon, 1955) p. 152. 
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But the unity of a community is “in musical terms, one of har 
mony, not of unison.”** In a Christian community the individua 
finds his true fulfillment. As he comes together with others of dif 
ferent beliefs, who are still one with him in commitment to Jesugt 
Christ, his own faith grows and matures. A Christian community 
does not demand that we all understand our commitment to Christ ing 
the same terms. It demands rather that such a commitment be made, 
In the words of J. Robert Nelson, “Rather than opposing the Church 
to individualism, therefore, we look upon the Church as the comple : 
ment and summation of individual experience, which is still not equal 
to, but more than, the sum of the individuals who are members of it.’”8 

We have already quoted those statements from the Greenwichil 
plan which give expression to this dynamic aspect of our faith. We 
have also observed that such a statement is lacking in the written basi 
of the student plan. But both plans are aware of this element as the 
work out their structure. The Greenwich plan provides for the con 
tinuance of all three of the types of polity represented in the partici- 
pating churches, within one structure. Uniformity is nowhere de- 
manded. By its very nature the student plan must allow for differ- 
ences. As long as the parent communions remain separate, uniform- 
ity is not only undesirable, but impossible. 


V. The Approach to Unity in the Two Plans. 


Even after the marriage of the Life and Work and Faith an 
Order movements in the World Council of Churches, there remain 
a certain tension between the two approaches. This seems to me a 
artificial division. Either approach is doomed to failure without th 
other. The attempt to discuss problems of life and work inevitably 
leads us back to a discussion of the theological basis for what we do! 
Yet the life and work approach has often been a refreshing influence 
when efforts to find a common faith have reached a stalemate. 

We cannot really say that one of these approaches precedes the 
other. By life we mean the life within the church as a Christia: 
community. By work we mean the church’s outreach into the world 
By faith we mean the way in which we conceive God’s revelation in 
Christ and our response to it.*° By order we mean the polity and 
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= Temple, William, The Church Looks Forward (New York: Macmillan, 1944) © 
Dae/s | 

on J. Robert, The Realm of Redemption (Greenwich: Seabury, 1951) 
Dp. : 

® See Visser ’t Hooft, W. A., and Oldham, J. H., The Church and its Function 

in Society (Chicago: Willett, Clark and Co., 1937) p. 78. 


pe ke would personally argue that the Biblical view of faith is the commitment 
itself, but in this context it is usually used as we have defined it above. 
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craments of the church. Faith gives impetus to work—yet it is 
rough work (the church’s outreach into the world) that we often 
nd faith. Through order we maintain life. Yet order without life 
meaningless. Through order we are called to work. Yet order (the 
craments, etc.) without work is hypocrisy. We are brought to faith 
arough our life in Christian community. Yet we can find true life in 
mmunity only as it is based on a vital faith. 

Life, work, faith, and order are all expressions of our commit- 
nent to Christ. If any element is emphasized to the exclusion of an- 
ther, it may become an idol which we substitute for such a commit- 
rent. In part, the success of any plan will depend on how well it is 

le to achieve a balance between these elements and preserve their 
nity. 

Earlier we noted that the theological basis for each plan needed 
learer statement, so perhaps this element is weak in each. In regard 

the other elements, the Greenwich plan has not yet reached a stage 
say much about joint work, program, etc. Of necessity at this 
point, it has given major emphasis to church order. Since the student 
ovements are not churches, they have not needed to spend such a 
najor portion of their time on order. For this reason they have been 
‘ble to move to the area of joint work and program. Here the two 
jlans would seem to complement one another, and it is possible that 
he students may be able to do some experimenting with joint pro- 
‘ram which will aid the writers of the Greenwich plan. 


rt. The Student Merger and the Plan of Union Anticipate a Greater 
Unity of the Church. 


One of the dangers of viewing unity as a human achievement is 
hat the pride and self-satisfaction which follow may dull our sensi- 
ivity to God’s voice as he calls us in new directions. At best, our 
ylans for unity can be only partial expressions of that unity for which 
de is calling. Not only should we constantly be seeking to find more 
nclusive manifestations of the unity of the church, but we must also 
ye aware that the directions which we have chartered may not be the 
ynes in which God is calling us. Any union which is more interested 
n itself than in the voice of God has fallen into the same idolatry of 
‘hose who allow their own concerns to divide them. 

It is one of the strongest aspects of both plans that they have 
sought to remain sensitive to new opportunities for unity. The stu- 
dent plan states, “We understand that it will remain our responsibility 
to work for close relations with all student Christian movements and 
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that we must remain sensitive to the opportunities that God provides| 
for the fuller manifestation of the unity which is ours in Christ.” 
They list as one of their aims, “To further conversations with our 
fellow campus Christian movements, sensitive to the imperative for 
unity in mission and aware that our own union is only a partial reali- 
zation of that unity for which our Lord is calling; and to make it 
possible for communions without organized campus Christian move: 
ments to share in the mission of the Church within colleges and uni 


versities.”** The drafters of the Greenwich Plan state 


We look forward in faith and hope to a more com- 
prehensive union than that envisaged by our present 
undertaking. Holding this faith and this larger hope, 
but not waiting for its full realization, we are convinced 
that we should now form ourselves into an organic 
union; and that our union must be so truly ecumenical 
in spirit and structure that it may be not only a Church 
united in itself but so manifestly inspired with a fervent 
desire and intention to be used of God that it will bring 
about a more comprehensive union.** 


to supplement one another. We should see each as a valid opportunit 
to further express our unity in Christ. q 

We should also look to the student merger as an experiment ia 
the kind of unity envisaged in the Greenwich Plan. It is well known. 
that W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, John R. Mott, and others who have been 
leaders in the World Council of Churches, were formerly leaders in 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. It was in the European 
Student Christian Movements that the distinction between non= 
denominational and inter-denominational was first worked out. In” 
the same way, the student merger may well become the testing ground | 
for a union which will bring together their parent communions, 

* Student Plan, p. 7. 


* Ibid., p. 8. 
* Greenwich Plan, p. 6. 


